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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT MADISON 


\ ADISON is a city of much quiet beauty and social att 
4 ness. It is well fitted for a1 ting of a national 


association by the presence of a university comsnunity, wit! 
torical faculty of well-known eminence, aad by the possession 
commodious academic buildings, and especially of an_ histori 
library famous for its beauty and its treasures, the most sumptuous 
home which history enjovs anywhere in America. Thus on the 
one hand there was much to attract a large number of embers 


of the Association to the twenty-third annual meeting. On the 
other hand, though the western membership of the Association is 
now somewhat greater than the eastern, Madison is not quite cen- 


1 


tral even to the former, while to eastern members it would seen 


remote ; and the railroads, which in former vears have d ed it 
their interest to make considerable reductions in fares on sucl 
occasions, chose this vear to take a different view herefore the 
registered attendance, which was 280 at the Chicago meeting 


1904, 276 at that held in Baltimore and Washington, and 280 
Providence, was but 214 at Madison here was however 

of numbers, in view of the presence of the American Economic 
Association, the American Political Science .\ssociation, the \1 


can Sociological Societv, the American .\ssociation for Labor | 


lation, and the Mississippi Valley Historical -\ssociat 
tendance by persons not members of any of thes cieties, Of 


the proceedings of these other organizations we as usual attempt 
no record: most of them have organs in which such records ar 
presented. It may suffice to say that their programmes s 

only rich and varied, but of marked practical utility; and that many 
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lwo dr backs, and perhaps only two, presented themselves 
the minds of the Executive Council when a meeting at Madiso1 s 
first contemplated It is not a citv of large and excellent hotels d 
t is subject t e chances involved in the northwestern 
Kind Hleaven showed favor to the historical forces in the latte 


respect. bestowing mild davs of remarkable beauty, which the most 


austerely scientific mind need not disdain to reckon among: thi 
} ! the 1 eting and the lack of hotels was compensat 
or rather turned into a theme of rejoicing, by the abundant hosp 
tality of the demie and other residents of Madison, who exhausted 


ill the means which kindness, ingenuity and organizing ability could 
suggest, to make the visitors comfortable in fraternity houses, dorm: 
tories and private houses \ luncheon at the Woman's Buildin 
‘smoker at the University Club, and many private entertainments 
were offered. Special exhibitions of early maps and western manu 
scripts, of early newspapers and of material for the history of labor 
and socialism in America, were arranged in the Historical Building, 


in which most of the sessions of the American Historical Associa- 
tion were held 

The first session, which was a joint meeting with the American 
Political Science .\ssociation, was held on Fridav evening in As 
sembly Hall In the absence from Madison of President Van Hise. 
Dean Edward A. Birge of the ¢ ollege of Letters and Science wel- 
comed the associations on the part of both the state and the uni 
versiti \fter noting several parallel developments in the organiza- 
tion and aims of workers in the phvsical sciences and in history, he 
showed how both were learning to shape their ideas into instruments 


] 


of public service as well as of the higher learning. 

The inaugural address of the President of the American His- 
torical Association, Professor J. Franklin Jameson of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, entitled “ The American Acta Sanc- 
torum ", has been printed in the January number of this journal.’ 

Mr. Frederick N. Judson of St. Louis, President of the American 
Political Science Association, delivered an inaugural address on 
“The Future of Representative Government ”’.* He spoke of the 
existing tendency to diminish the importance and dignity of the 
286 


? Since printed, 


S nts 1 r teachers w se fields Of work embra re 
than t ts Ico 1 the opportunity of attendi parts 
ort exe! es t t allied s reties 
MEME), in the American Political Science Review for February, 1908. 
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paper \liss 


cussed ica Location as a 
conclusions were as follows Phe location 5s 
supreme eeographical fact in its histor Phe dispersion of 

over a wtae, houndiess area has a disintegra ing tendacik hile t 
opposit result follows concentration vithin a restrict nati ] 
base \ peopl situated between two other peoples generally torms 
an ethnical and cultural link between the two The unt fying ettect 
of vicinal location 1s great! enhanced if the 1 eighboring people are 
grouped about an enclosed sea. An even closer connection exists 
between adjoining nations united by ties of blood and econom! il] 

contrast in physical 


dependent upon on another because of a co 
The two chi f tvpes of continuous location at the cent! 
and pt ripheral. The former means opportunity videning 
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tory and the exercist of a wide-spread 


tions. 


danger; the latter 0 eans a narrow base but a protect 
along the sea \ll nations strive to con bine both a cent ’ 
pe riphe ral location \n admirable con bination of the S t 
lnited States; but our country has paid for its security by ar S 
torical aloofness and poverty of intluence Phe accessibilit ft 
nds to raise it m culture vealt ensitv ( 
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population, and often in political importance, in advance of the 
centri It blends diverse over-sea intluences and passes them on to 


the interior. Each inland frontier has to reckon with a different 
neighbor and an undivided influence of varying historical importance. 
[Location is the geographical factor in history most subject to the 
vicissitudes attending the anthropo-geographical evolution of the 
earth—the transfer of the seats of civilization. 

Che second paper, by Professor Orin Grant Libby of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, dealt with “ Physiography as a Factor in 
Community Life”. To indifferences in physiography as well as in 
education and religion he ascribed the early national leadership of 
Virginia and the provincialism of New England. But his principal 
illustrations were drawn from North Dakota. Here the Mandans, 
in the rich and sheltered valley of the Missouri, developed a civiliza- 
tion superior to that of any other Indians of the Northwest; while 
the Chippewa or Ojibway tribe, migrating from the Great Lakes to 
the Turtle Mountain Plateau, lost many of their arts and degenerated 
to a lower plane of culture. The method and character of the white 
occupation of the state was predetermined by its physiography. Its 
double drainage svstem—the Missouri and Red Rivers—made it a 
battle-ground of rival fur companies and of contending nationali- 
ties, whose rivalry for the Indian trade led to Lord Selkirk’s settle- 
ment near Winnipeg, which brought the first white settlers into the 


state. The results of these physiographic conditions and the con- 
sequent fur-trade occupation of the state were: the perpetuation of 
nomadic life and the delaved development of agriculture, due to 
the presence of the buffalo herd; the long retention by England of 
the Red River valley and the establishment of forts by the United 


States government; the numerous half-breed population, due to the 


ng occupation of the state by Indian tribes and resident trading 
( nies; and the ignoring of international boundary lines in favor 
larger physiographic boundaries. 


The discussion of the morning’s papers was opened by Professor 
George L. Burr of Cornell, who argued that geography, though a 
factor in history, is onlv a factor, and that no more in history than 
in mathematics can the outcome be inferred from a single factor 
alone Phough all that man does and is be but the product of him- 
self into his environment, it must never be forgotten that he too is a 
factor, and oftener the active than the passive, the multiplier than 


the multiplicand. Recognition of this is often obscured by an am- 


biguous or inexact use of words. Thus “ location’ mav denote 
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either an ct or the resu 1 t 
place. Wien \liss ~en | le tells us that the 1 nort 
graphical fact in the past history of the United St 
location on the Atlantic opposite lurop ve 
getting that she speaks, not of a condition, but 
for what has ide the st ot the « sts t 
aborigines is not geographical position, but their | birt 
tra ng thei ships al their ¢ pass. thre ( S 
and the habits which engenders their tr ‘ y 
causation, influence r control, t thar os 
of speech which gives vigor to style, but which always 1 es a 
fallacy : and when to nature is imputed what ts | 
by in, the sufferer from the fallac s hist 

Dr. Harlan Il. Barrows, instructor in the Umiversity of Chicag 
de fendee i position nter1 d ite het een that 
that of Professor Burt 

Professor Ulrich B. Phillips of th 
exhibited two maps tl it strated tl t 
history. One map showed the location f the w ¢ 
population in the South in 1850; the other, the distril Whig 
and Democratic votes in presidential elections In IS48 In the ] ey 
South the Whig majorities were situated in the Black elt, tl 
region of the great plantations, which developed an aristocratic spirit 
antagonistic to the principles of Jacksonian det ri 1 
1860 cast their votes in the interest of the Union. In 1 ppet 
South the distribution of the Whigs is explaine 
such as the desire for internal improvements, for the tariff, str 
states ’-rights feeling, ete 

Professor Ralph S. Tarr, President of the American | 
graphical Society, and Protessor George I}. Adams of ¥Y 
versity, returning to the discussion of the first t ers, sug 
gested that disagreement was cause d part] bv lack f definition of 
terms. Professor H. Morse Stephens of the Universit a 


fornia. Professor N. M. Trenholme of the Universit f Missouri 


and Miss Semple also took part in the discussi t 
answering objections which had been raised ag st the arg nts 


which she had advanced, and completing them in points 1 hich 


they had been misunderstood 


The other conference of Satt 
gathering to discuss the problems of state and local historical so 


ties. Mr. Frank H. Severance of the Buffalo Historical Societys 
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its secretary, Professor of 
thi linois, read a careful report on the vear's 
progress in the work of the societies, reviewing the legislation of 
the for historical work, the appropriations made, the other 
adaiti resources of the societies, the additions to their 
bu ng equipment and to the series of their publications, and 

gnihncan lew enterpris undertaken D\ 
of t lle reported much increase in the appropriations mad 
in the lle West for historical purposes, and forcibly advocated 
better planning of what to do with the appropriations, completer 
care avoidance of waste and duplication, fuller co-operation 
a me s eties and better editing 
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st topic of discussion in the conference was “ Thi 


‘ation of State Historical Societies in the Gathering of 


n Foreign Archives”. Doctor Dunbar Rowland, the di 
f the Department of Archives and History in Mississippi, 
the relation of the societies to the archives of Great 
rance and Spain, and the nature of the materials to be 
the latter: read the instructions which he had given to 
s and copvists in Seville; discussed concrete measures for 


lance of unnecessary duplication (it was admitted that 


uplication is necessary) by the preparation and circulation 


1 


wars founded on preliminary searches; and proposed the 


n of a committee of seven to deal with this matter 


Professor Clarence W. Alvord, who has lately become the chief 
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‘al adviser to the Illinois State Historical Library, empha- 


he special importance of such measures to the West and 


to the societies of the Mississippi Valley. If each such 
lraws off from the archives of Spain or France all that 
sense relates to its territory, there is much duplication, on 
the originally undivided character of this region; if on 


hand each takes only that which in the strictest sense 


belongs large masses of material relating to the whole valley 
will be left untouched. There should be more systematic planning 
for the volumes, so that we mav know what we are likely to 
find each. He described four possible plans of action: a close 
tedet n of the Western historical societies, with a central com- 
mittee, publishing one general collection; a looser federation 
with fe inor groups, each preparing publications for its par- 
ticular section; a division of Western history into periods, with 
an arrangement wherebv each society should deal with all the 
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Mr. Julian P. Bretz, instructor in the University of Chicago, 
emphasized the need of historical museums in colleges and universi- 
ties, and made a special point of the fact that there should be a 


he museum and research. Museums 


direct connection between t 
should aim to offer opportunities for research. The principles 
which are guiding the development of the historical museum of the 
University of Chicago were pointed out. Relics and curiosities are 
ed. The purpose is to establish additional means of preserv- 


ing material, and to gather educational objects such as facsimiles, 


maps and broadsides, which may become a valuable teaching ad- 


junct. The ditference between historical and industrial museums 


\ paper on “ Co-operation of Local Historical Societies ~ by 
Mr. John F. Aver, secretary of the Bay State Historical League, 
was read by the secretary of the conference. The Bay State League 
is a union of local historical societies in Massachusetts. The great 
success which has attended its formation was enlarged upon. The 
main results secured were increased interest, opportunity to ex- 
change views and papers, a widening of the field of work of 
dividual societies and an increased membership. 
The session of Saturday evening, a general session of the 
association, was devoted to papers in European History. In the 
opening paper, entitled “ The Programme of a Puritan State ”, Pro- 
fessor Herbert D. Foster of Dartmouth College discussed the con- 


tributions to Puritanism made by five documents adopted by Geneva 
between the vears 1536 and 1541. Of these, the first edition of 
Calvin's /nstitutes insisted upon man’s moral obligation as a piain 
deduction from the fundamental premise of the sovereignty of God 
and of his Word; it provided for training in and enforcement of 
morals, and safeguarded both liberty and law. Calvin rendered 
service to modern liberty, first, by pointing out the divinely ordained 
duty of constitutional representatives of the people to “ moderate 
the power of kings’; secondly, by training men with the moral 
poise and power necessary for constitutional revolution and repre- 
sentative government. In 1537 the first steps toward the formation 
of a Puritan state in Geneva were taken by a partial adoption of 
the * Articles concerning the Organization of the Church” and by 
the enforcement of a Liblical Confession of Faith as a test of 
citizenship and church membership. In the catechism printed by 


the state, Calvin provided a training and test for the admission of 


children to the church, and in his system of discipline and excom- 


__ 
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ication a traiming al of its en 
he Caesaropapist state intringt t 
ing and ceremonies, Calvin al | st t 
in preferring exile to violation of the “ Wor 
| ecle siastical ( Irdinat ces ] (x { 
nark the nominal adoption of SVs t c 
religious ind OTa te of the ! 
control of a «¢ irch a i State WOSSESSE st 
b kn wledge One tiie \\ 
oTa arked bv these fiv ents bre 
Phe next paper, on “ Legazpi and Philippine | 
read by Mr. James A. Robertson of Madisor He t 
with the four preceding expeditions to the Philippi t 
tion of Legazpi, despatched in 1564 under the 
islands tor Spain, aithoug the la ortug 
He then gave an account ot the hig si i s 
Legazpi long 1 resident i Mex net 
gator, one of the five -\ugust ns wl ( t 
forth the difficulties that Legazpi en r 
the ostilit and treé ichet tie Por 
natives. But in spite of dangers a1 t neg S 
and New Spain, Legazpi accomplished hn task. A 
his death in 1572 the great pioneer, ably seconded b s oft 
the friars. had established the sett s of Ceb \l 


removed in great measure Tile 


and pacified much of the island t 


the natives as well as with the ¢ es id arres < 
of \fohammedanisn , which had exten led as fat s M 1 
aid the broad lines of Spanish admuinistrat 4 nes 
Legazpi’s claim to greatness does not rest c f 
colonial principles, but th nner i 
instructions: in his lovalty to king and cause; in his ! é 
of action and freedom from domination by thi friar is re 
sources, humanity, integrity, patience, prudence and tact lus 
and the family were, he saw clearly, the f tions ¢ ent 
colony. His conquest and colonization were essent 

Dr. Roger B. Merriman, instructor in Harvat 
a paper on ~ The Elizabethan Government and the Ing 
olics: Another Phase of the Question ”, which 1s print 1 ib 
sequent pages of this journal Professor James Westta 


son of the University of Chicago followed w a] 
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Some actors t Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 

( to ha the privilege of printing in a later issu 
It i paper of the session Professor Wilbur ¢ 

iversit INansas treated of The Beginning of 
English PP Parties lhe earliest party divisions after the 
Res bore religious 1 es but were really political, Anglican 
’resb ef er first gained ascendaneyv unde 
( 1 | progra e was a stronger, though still Parlia 

enta power, restricted personal liberties, relief of the 
lance isses ixation, occupation with domestic concerns, and 
st t \gainst them the Presbyterians stood for tolera 
t Phe king siring roval indulgence for Catholicis drew 
together a] f his friends, soon known as the Courtiers hese 
stood for tion by prerogative, protection, personal liberty and 
en poli 1067 they overthrew Clarendon, but 
the ensuing st the noncomformist Cabal, alienated the opposi- 
tion vn as Country Gentlemen, by their tolerance for the 
Catl : nce on prerogative In 1670 the roval intrigues 
civic tiie Cabal ito Catholic and Protestant sections. Che 
struggle increase ind culminated in events surrounding the second 
Dutch wa 672-1074. The Test Act was passed, eliminating the 
Cat es. Shaftesbury was dismissed and joined the triumphing 
Country Party, and the court was reorganized under Danby. By 
1074 the organization, methods and issues were fully defined. For 
tl rt, greater executive power, French alliance, conformity, pre 
roy ve, stood out as essentials: for thre country, greater power! ot 
thie gislature, freedom of Parliament and personal liberty, anti- 
French poli Chereatter save in details these did not change in 
spite of 1 excesses on either sick Whig and Tory were practi- 
cally in existence, save for the name, by 1674 

lhe session of Monday morning was given up to five separatelv- 

reanized « ssions of special fields of work, * round-table” con- 
ferences of actual workers, all held at the same time. Useful as 
they prove 1 several instances, the want of a distinction tn their 
proceedings between the work of teaching and that of research was 
apparent It is also noticeable that, though free discussion had 


Set 


papers prevailed The five fields discussed 


were those of medieval European history, modern European history, 
riental history and politics, the constitutional history of the United 
states, nite States histor since ISO5, re spectivel 

Ihe scuss n Medieval European [listory was opened by 


been chiefly intended, 
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ficulties of teaching t \ I 1 1 1 
n other times, and stat th esto! roy 

Professor |. El. Robinsor f 
e199 talk. cle levy 1 ¢ at ; ‘ 
wel \pplving this test, the per rego! 
\b ira has, le thought all tl TRI 
tributed to it”, and should be skipy 
that period hitherto is due to t a ene ' 
(germans Not even the age f rl ; el 
Professor Robinson proposed that ervthing ft 
lard should be introductory and that ! hes 
with \belard and be trace¢ thereatte1 t 

Professor Munro of Wisconsn t that t first 
far.and declared himself content with thy ! not hist 
between medieval and moder Stil pat 
ing only that which is peculiar t +] \] ‘ 
stud f that which the Middle Ages 
times he would omit but nothing that 
to Abelard He stated with emphasis that the thing first 
modern conditions lle also matntaine sto 
is usually the first college course in histor { st ¢ t 
something of method is \ as hist Tl 1 cry 
ment ith these opinions s the paper 1 | : ~ 
Michigan 

Professor Haskins of I 1 onceded that thet 
sions in teaching the edieval period, but 1 not nt 
skipping the period tr (;regory to Abela: ru { 
not jump The fact that American st nts ar ! terest 
in the late, than in tl irly Middle \g 
willing to hasten over the earlier parts le belt 
ence of students for the later period attributable to t ne 
biography which the eat 
encouraged the rea ney of | 11 1 
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Professor Haskins also commented upon the variety of interests 


inds which students bring to their courses and advocated 


uch a presentation of the course; whether by lecture, discussien, 
assigned readings, or other method, that there be something for 
evervbody : a course in medieval history should stimulate a student 
to \ tv of reading and should give * background ” 


Professor Thompson of the University of Chicago also objected 
to skipping the centuries from Gregory to Abelard. They are cen- 


turies not only of decadence but also—and this is the all-important 


fact—of formation of new institutions; and, if the decadence is 
unwortl of study, the formative processes cannot be ignored, 
especially not by the student of modern historv. Considered in this 


light it is difficult to see why modern history, even if near at hand, 
should be considered more enlightening than medieval historv. 


Professor Ilarding of Indiana came to the support of the study 


of the differences between medieval and modern historv and 
claimed for it an educational value not to be despised lle further 


contended that generalizations should be avoided in teaching history, 
and that all instruction should be concrete. The general discussion 
Was participated in by Professor Scott of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, Professor Richardson of Leloit College and Professor Flick 
oft Svracuse 


he second conference was devoted to Modern European His- 


tor Professor Guy Stanton Ford of the University of Illinois 
presided The first paper was read by Professor Ralph C. H. 


Catterall of Cornell University, who discussed the extent to which 


work in modern European history could be carried on in this 


country and maintained that for the making of monographs nine- 


tenths of the material desired could be obtained here. Ile spoke 


of the difficulties met in working in the history of any foreign 


country, the want of svmpathetic comprehension on the part of those 


not native born and the lack, even, of intellectual comprehension, as 


illustrated by the efforts of the [english in writing on the French 
Revolution Mr. Catterall maintained that notwithstanding this the 
field was an excellent one for .\mericans and that the difficulties de- 
scribed could be met in part by travel. He then compared the 
library facilities of America with those of Europe and urged that 


all the material available should be thoroughly studied here before 


the student goes abroad. The extent of the collections at Cornell 
for the study of the French Revolution were described at some 
length and the way was thus prepared for two suggestions: that 


I 
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a good description of the valuable collections in each of t 

an universities be made so that a student might | 

for the best material on anv subject i dern 

and that each university library devote itself t 

collection and avoid duplicating the work of other universit 
The paper was discussed by Professor ( 

Columbia University, by Professor S. | 

Frank M. Anderson of the Universit if Mi 

Beard sought to define more clos the “ divis 

cated for universit libraries Profess 

special advantages as outsiders and suggested tl] 

upon Americans to furnish general histories 

tained that we could go bevond monograp! 

which is synthetic. Professor Anderson followed in 
The second paper, prepared by Professor Fred ft 


niversitv of Nebraska, and read i s abser rist 


m subjects in modern European history is DOs 


aintained that lack of material for this 


and demonstrated the 
period just precedit Ire 
Revolution had be« r ectec t t rsit 

s followed b exnlanot 
nars at Nebraslh the subjects ns 
t ined Profess \ i) 
rreater study of contemporat 
ment of a journal of « temp hist 
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eal Chis journal sl show wl the t 
be found and indicate thi ost recent rks o1 
more general eazine rn | 
no opportunit Lhe paper b ’rotress 
- 
L niversity t iowa iter ‘ 
the economic factors in European history, and illustrated point 
b reference to the economic fa tors thy stor 
na in the 1 a t | 

FE. D. Adams of | nd Sta t 
re thore ugh of the 
conte porat 1ropean | 
unc rtaken tor a Tew spect t t 


phelsmever, dealt with the tradition t 
an In which ese connections ret ne st nd pet 
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strat ealt ith the t of 
he States in ft itte! the West fh in 
( ! n between British eman ition in the 
Wes ficat n South Carolina Phe last paper 
of the s prepared by Professor Robert M. Johnston of 
\l s read by Dr. Eckhardt Mr. ston 

\ . s desig to prevent the teaching of generaliza 
thons in t . ols and suggested a greater study of historica 
PeOL stitute for general statements commonly advanced 
\t rence on Oriental History and Politics Professor 
\rchibald of Harvard University preside: he 
pening paper by Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, instructor in) Simmons 
( was an account. based on official information, the 
()riental history offered in American universities. 
far as ascertained no courses in Asiatic historv are required. Of 
courses that are elective for both graduate and undergraduate stu 
dents, a considerable number deal with the history of Western 
\sia in the Middle Ages, including courses upon the life of Mo 
hammed, on the spread of Islam, on the crusades, on the caliphates 
ind on byzantine history. There are several courses upon Western 


\sia in modern times, especially upon the history of the Ottoman 
furks, and upon the Nearer Eastern Question. The history of 
Middle Asia appears to be separately treated in only one course, on 


Persia and India 


\siatic history are concerned with the modern period. Several 


Practically all of the courses relative to Eastern 


institutions offer graduate work in Asiatic history. With two or 


three exceptions, no university offers any one general course or any 


Svstem oft 


courses planned to cover the whole field of Asiatic 


Professor Dennis of the University of Wisconsin spoke of t 
need of courses giving a general survey of Asiatic history, and of 
the necessity of relating Oriental history to Greek history: the 
history of Central Asia to that of Western Asia: and the earlier to 
the modern period 

Dr. Charles D. Tenney, ex-president of Pei Yang College, read 
a thoughtful paper relative to China, in which after recounting the 
various reasons for our neglect of Chines« history, and setting 
forth the immense importance of the recent formal adoption by 
China of modern Western education, science and political ideals, he 


urged the necessity of studving the historv and characteristics of 
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strongly recommended that the reading required of students should 
include the full texts of many reports of constitutional decisions, 
which show the processes by which the final opinion is reached and 
often contain valuable historical summaries not obtainable else- 
where Decisions of the Supreme Court are the best summaries of 
what the people have thought on questions at issue, and in the long 
run faithfully retlect public opinion. The teacher of constitutional 


story should be a fair constitutional lawver and should require 


if his students a fair mastery of the essentials of some such treatise 
is Cooley's Principle f Constitutional Law. In a course in con- 
stitutie storv however, as compared with one in constitutional 


law, emphasis should be placed on development. Attention was 
illed to the limitations of court decisions, which for example tend 
to ignore economic aspects. The discussion was participated in by 
Professors McLaughlin, Edward S$. Corwin of Princeton Uni- 
versity, Theodore C. Smith of Williams College and George W. 
Knight of Ohio State University, some of whom expressed the 
opinion that so detailed a study of cases as Professor MacDonald 
had urged, overemphasized the importance of this form of material 
Professor Smith believed that in the study of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction, for example, legislation and constitutional enact- 
ments were more important. 


Professor William E. Dodd of Randolph-Macon Colle 


developed two points: the origin of the Jeffersonian following in 


Virginia and the influence of the study of Coke on Littleton and 


of Blackstone on the particularist and nationalist interpretations of 


the Constitution respectively Ile showed how before 1776 Patrick 
flenry had built up in the state a strong democratic and colonial 
rights party, of which Jefferson managed to place himself at the 
ead. and which sustained him in his later reform movements in the 
tate, as well as in his later national career. Up to about 1770 
Coke on Littleton, which tends to magnify the local at the expense 


1 


central power of the state, had been used exclusively bv the 


nia lawvers at William and Marv College. Blackstone’s 


Con mics. whicl emphasized the sovereign power in the state 


s reposed in the crown, reached America in the earlv seventies and 
displ 1 Coke on Littleton. Marshall was trained in DBlackstonian 
law and thought, and when he came to interpret the Constitution 
nal at the xpense of the state rovernment Teffe r- 
son. Madison, Henrv and Roane were influenced by Coke on 


Littleton in the opposite direction, and were able by their command 
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by the Civil War made it impossible at present to deal satisfactorily 
with the later vears. Ile believed however that it was desirable 
to make the attempt, and outlined various methods that he had tried. 
Phe lack of well-edited sources prevented the use of this period for 
good training-courses or as a means of developing the critical 

Protessor Frank H. Hodder of the University of Kansas read a 
paper on the Johnson-Grant correspondence, in which he urged that 
the real significance of this controversy had hitherto escaped the 
notice of historians He thought that the quarrel was one of the 
most important factors that induced Grant to run for the presidency, 


while at the same time it secured for him the support of the radical 


Protessor John H. Latané of Washington and Lee University 
spoke on America as a World Power. Prior to 1808 the Monroe 
Doctrine found its sanction in the separateness of the European 
and American hemispheres. Mr. Latane maintained that the United 
States had never really interfered in the affairs of Europe: in cases 
where it had appeared to do so, a close analysis would show that 
the United States was directly interested in the matter. [le advo 
cated the study of diplomatic history since 1865 because the sources 
are easily accessible and because the passions and prejudice which 
mark our internal history are absent from the study of foreign 
relations 

Mr. William Dudley Foulke, formerly United States Civil Ser 
vice Commissioner, spoke on the Civil Service since the War. He 
showed how valuable the competitive system had been as compared 
with the discretionary or patronage system of appointment, and 
believed that the reform had succeeded because the law had been 
skillfully drafted and able men had enforced and extended it 

In the discussion which followed, Professor Macy of the Uni 
versity of Iowa maintained that the prejudice to be overcome in 


the study of this period was not a reason for turning away from 


it. Professor Caldwell of the University of Nebraska took a 


similar view. The real difficulty, he held, is overabundance of 
material 

Che last two sessions, that of Monday evening and that of Tues- 
day morning, were devoted to the reading of papers. Those of 
Monday evening related to American Economic History. Professor 
St. George L.. Sioussat of the University of the South presented a 


detailed studv of Economics and Politics in the Early Years of the 


American ETistorical A tae 
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in 1882-1884. The paper traced the history of thes 


In the subsequent discussion upor e general fe t 


papers in American economic history, Professor W. EF. D t 
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f slavery. 


career of R ] Walker in its effect upon the hi 
Mever, of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, empha 


sized the need of such special monographs as had been presented and 


suggested several topics for further research, such as the outbreaks 


of violence connected with the joining of the short railroad lines 
so as to for tru nes; the rivalry among towns for transporta 
tion privileges; the rivalry among the various means of transporta- 


tion; the history of waterways, etc. Professor F. W. Moore of 
Vanderbilt University, Professor U. Bb. Phillips and Professor Will 
cox of Cornell University also took part in the discussion 

Che concluding session, held on Tuesday morning. was devoted 
to the reading of papers in Western History, followed by a brief, 
informal discussion. Professor Frank M. Anderson of the Uni 
versit f Minnesota read the opening paper, which treated of the 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 from the Standpoint of 
Western [listor ile argued that there is a considerable element 
of error in the commonly accepted ideas about the resolutions, owing 
to neglect of the strictly contemporaneous and western points of 
view Special attention was called to the county meetings hel 


in Kentucky and Virginia in 1708 prior to the convening of thi 


egislatures which adopted the resolutions. The initiative in_ the 
presentation of the resolutions to the legislatures, he declared, came 
from these meetings rather than from Jefferson and the Republican 
leaders in Congress, to whom it is usually ascribed Phe principal 
occasion for the resolutions was not the Alien and Sedition Laws, 
but western opposition to the eastern policy in regard to war with 
rane his opposition sprang largely from sectional and eco 
nomic interests Points of similarity in the two sets of resolutions, 


he held, have been exaggerated, while important points of differ 
ence have been overlooked The most important constitutional 
he resolutions, the nature of the federal union 


nd the proper method of checking federal encroachment upon the 


reserved rights of the states, received relatively scant-attention at the 
time, owing to the concentration of attention upon the question of 


peace or war and the war measures of the federal government 
Phe second paper. in which Professor Herbert E. Bolton of the 


Lniversit f Texas reported on the Material for Southwestern 


History in the Archives of Mexico, 1s printed in the present nur 
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showed how the very rapid development of the mineral resources 
of the Rocky Mountain region, especially in the Southwest, the 
large number of men emploved and the great capital required by 
the corporations operating the mines, have combined to produce 
some interesting variations from the tvpe of town found in the East 
or Middle West. The towns discussed are: Jerome, Bisbee, Douglas, 
Warren, Clifton and Morenci in Arizona, and Cananea and Sonora 
just over the border in Mexico. While these are not owned and 
nanaged as private estates like the English Bourneville or Pelzer, 
South Carolina; nor, except Warren, built according to plans and 
ifications, thev all show some common evidences of proprietary 
control. The chief features of this control are four: ownership of 
lands and buildings used by citizens; ownership, direct or indirect, 
of public utilities: the company stores; and ownership or equally 
effective indirect control of the means of communication with the 
outside world. The public utilities managed by the great corpora- 
tion are water supply, electric light and power svstems, and tele- 
phone svstems. The service is usually good and the prices moderate, 
for the monopoly is primarily for the company’s own operations, 
and the supply of the utility to the town incidental. No one is 
compelled to trade at the company stores, but competition, while 
nominally free, is closely regulated by them. Except at Cananea 
the city or town is in each case dependent for its transportation to 
and from the outside world on a railroad owned directly or indi- 
rectly by one of the great mining interests, which thus has a vital 
1 town. In politics in the municipality the companies are 
not so greatly and immediately interested as in the county assessors, 
county boards of equalization and members of the territorial legisla- 
tures, which control assessments and rates of taxation. In general 
the companies succeed through their influence in these proprietary 
towns in electing men favorable to the corporate interests. 

It remains to speak of the annual business meeting, which 


exhibited t 


1¢ usual impressive array of activities on the part of the 
\ssociation, marked notable progress in several, and established 
some that are new. In accordance with a previous vote of the 
\ssociation, it was announced that the annual meeting of 1908 would 
begin in Washington on Monday, December 28, and would continue 
at Richmond from December 29 to 31. On recommendation of the 


Executive Council, the Association voted that the meeting of 1909 


should be held in New York City. 
The Association accepted the recommendation of the Council in 


American Historical Assoctation 

favor of the establishment, in case satisfactory c t 
be made, of a separate series of prize essavs in charg 
publisher and under the auspices of the Ass t t 
essavs which have the ustin Winsor lerbet 
\dams prizes. It also voted, on the Council's re 

establish a commission to frame, for future series of 
historical publications on the part of th ited St . t 
a plan so conceived as to provide for ‘ et i 

one more valuable to the historical professio Subs 

ever, a different status has been given to this pr by g 
mental action. President Roosevelt, acting throug - 

on Department Aethods, « nly call e he ( 

has appointed to serve as a Committee on the D ti i 
ical Publications of the United States Gover ent the same ¢ 
men who were to have served the Associa t part 
under appointment from the president of the Ass 
committee will report to the Co ttee on Depart 
The members appointed are Messrs. Worthington 
man, C. IF. Adams, C. M. Andrews, W. A. Dunning, 

J. F. Jameson, A. C. McLaughlin, A. 1 lahan, a 

These gentlemen have accepted appointment, ar r 
meeting tor organization has been held in Washington 

Phe Council further reported that on request e | 

Entrance Examination Loard it had appointed a tee ( Me 
A. C. McLaughlin, chairman, C. H. Haskins, C. W. Mann 
Robinson and James Sullivan) to consider certain questions at 
out of the Report of the Committee r Seve Histor 
Secondary Schools, with special reference to the extent of the 
to be covered in ancient history as a subject for admission t i] 
and that this committee expected to prepare a report in the « 
of the present year. 

The treasurer's report showed net receipts of $7.764, net 
penditures of $7,032, an increase of $732 in the funds of tl 
ciation, and total assets of $24,923. 

The report of the Pacific Coast Branch, relating it { 
annual meeting held at San Francisco on November 29 and 30, 
transmitted bv its secretary, Professoft ( \. Duniwa in 
fessor FE. D. Adams, who was present as its representative, s 
brietly of the present condition of the Branch 

Brief reports were made by the Historical Manuscripts ¢ 
mission (on the diplomatic archives of the Repub tf Texas 
Public Archives Commission, the Board of Editors of t 
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the Committee on Bibliography, the Committee on Publications, the 
al Committee and its conference on the work of state and 


local historical societies, and the editor of the “ Original Narratives 


of Early American History ~ Phe Committee of Eight on History 
in Elementary Schools reported that its report was substantially 
ready for print t will appear through a regular publisher in the 


The Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize reported 
that it had found it necessary to divide the prize between the mono- 
graph of Dr. Edward B. Krehbiel of the University of Chicago on 
The Interdict, its History and its Operation, with Especial Atten- 
tion to the Time of Pope Innocent III., and the monograph of Dr. 
William S. Robertson of Western Reserve Universitv on Francisco 
de Miranda and the Revolutionizing of Spanish America. 

Complimentary resolutions of the usual character were presented 

passed Phe committee on nominations, Messrs. H. V. Ames, 
| 1). Adams and Hl. L. Caldwell, proposed a list of officers, all of 


whom were chosen by the Association. Professor George I}. Adams 


1! 
i 


was elected president, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart first vice 
president and Professor Frederick J. Turner second vice-president. 
Mr. A. Howard Clark, Professor C. Hl. Haskins and Dr. Clarence 
\W. Bowen were re-elected to their former positions. In the place 
of Professor Garrison and Dr. Thwaites, who had been thrice 
elected to the Executive Council, Professors Max Farrand and 


ank r were chosen. 


Q)EFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAI 


ASSOCIATION 

President, Professor George I. Adams, New Haven. 

First Vice-president, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, Cam- 
bridge. 

Second Vice-president, Professor Frederick J. Turner, Madison, 

Secretary. \. Howard Clark, Esq., Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington. 

Corresponding Secretary, Professor Charles H. Haskins, 15 Prescott 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Treasurer, Clarence W. Bowen, Esq., 130 Fulton 


Street, New York. 
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He great age ot Old Norse literature beg 
centur\ For more than two hundrs s the 
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From the medieval writings of Western [europe 
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reign customs came in the ninth and tenth 


en the reputed descendants of Woden were reshaping Nort 


ern 
society along national lines and establishing new institutions, such 
sa national kingship with all that the term implies. Nearly all 
the rulers of Norway during the tenth and eleventh centuries had 
spent vears abroad either as vikings, mercenary chiefs or exiles 
before the vere a tted to the kingship; and it is only natural 
that in the arrangement of their own courts and surroundings the 
should imitate the institutions of other princely households 


\s the medieval Norse writers were usually men who spent a 


the roval court, they naturally allude 
freely to the men and the atfairs of the king’s garth. ©Omn_ the 
subject of urt customs much information can be found in the 
A s Mirror or Speculum Regale’ a unique document dating 
Ire abou 1200, the ostensible purpose OT which 1s t a 
vouth how to demean himself in the various walks of life, especially 
n the roval presence Some use can also be made of the roval 


charters dating from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of 
which a considerable number have come down to us.t.— But by 


the best source for our present purpose is the Court Law of Magnus 


Lawmender (1263-1280),° a revision of an earlier law that was 


probably put into form in the reign of King Sverri whose rule of 


thirty eventful vears closed in 1202. 


irs of the Norse monarchy the king’s guard 


seems to have forme l 


lan organized corps subject to certain definite 
We get a glimpse of such a corps in the reign of 
Harold Fairhair, the first Norwegian king.“ How complete and 
definite this organization was in the ninth century cannot be known; 
irteenth it had developed into a somewhat elaborate 


form here existed then in the king’s garth (the chapel service 
not included) four distinct but closely related guilds, all organized 


for the purpose of guarding or serving the king, each in its own 


wal ()f these the king himself was only a member, though 
naturally the most influential and powerful one. These four groups 
gi Soroe, 1768 Later editions by Keyser, Munch and ger 
Christia R48 by Brenner (Munich, 1881 
it Vorvegicun Christiania, 1847-1871 
es ‘ Old Norse Laws I] Abbreviated 
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While it was usual to admit only voluntary applicants t 


guard, this rule was sometimes broken; the king occasionally soli- 
cited members, and at times even commanded men to join the hird. 

of the king, the men were released from their oaths: 
but it was customary for the new ruler to receive the former hench 
nen into his own guard.'* \s the Norse constitution permitted 
a divided kingship, it would sometimes happen that the kingdom 


had several courts, each of the joint rulers maintaining his own 


In one instance a kingsman appears to have served in two such 
guards at the same time 


he duties of the ] 


urdman are summed up in the oath of initia 


tion: to be faithful to his lord in open and in secret: to follow the 


king at home and abroad, and never to leave his court without 


permission, except under stress of great necessity.'’ His particular 
duty was to guard the king's life and person ;'* the corps was there 


fore chosen from “all that was strongest and stoutest, both of folk 
of the land and of outlanders”’.'" In battle the hirdmen were 
grouped about the king" the bravest and strongest were with him 


on shipboard ! they sat around him and before him in the public 


assemblies ()f the regular guards at court the sources speak of 
two: the dav-guard or “ following” (fy/gd) and the night-guard 


or ward (vordr) ()f the latter there were two divisions—the 
inner-ward also called head-ward (héfudvddsr) and the 
outer-ward (utzordr)** The head-ward was stationed near the 


ly outside the door of the chamber where he 


king’s person, usual 
slept 2° it was composed, it seems, of hirdmen only. The outer 


ward was placed at a greater distance and was normally made up of 


crests.’ (Qwing to its great length, the winter night was divided 
i's Saga (Halle, 1&92 c. 41: Egil’s Saga (Halle Ro4 c. 28. 
iN. 9: H. 11 In such cases the oath alone was required. 
*Snorre,. Aing Ingi's Saga, II]. 385, 387, cc. 26, 27 
Ill. 126, 127. Mention is made of two brothers who were 
henchmer f both King Hakon and Duke Skuli \ somewhat similar case is 
recorde n early English history. See Larson, Aing’s Housel i in England 
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same term (/eafodweard ) is used 


in the Rectitudines tor a peculiar service that the thegn owes to the 
king The service reappears in Domesday under the name of 

wrdus (inner-ward), a duty that certain socmen of Cambridgt 
wie rform “if the kine should come into 
shire would be called on to pertorn if the king should come inte 
the shir The fact that these men were not resident at court 


should cause no difficultv; the Norse king also had a number of 
non-resident henchmen who had particular duties to perform when 
the Kil came into their part of the realn : It seems probable 
that the mysterious term avera, which is coupled with uardus in 
an entry in Domesday and which was also a service due “ when the 
king came into the shire “.“" is another survival of ancient custom 
he roval court 

he hirdmen also had a place in the council of the realm when 
ever the king should choose to call one.* Phev took a prominent 
part in coronation ceremonies and in the election of a king in cases 
ot disputed inheritance or failure of heirs.* Phe roval council met 
whenever the king chose, but all matters pertaining to the installa 
tion of a new ruler had to be transacted at a grand council in 
Phrondhjem, in which the hirdmen sat with abbots and bishops 


In return for his services the henchman received a regular pay 


I 
in coin or bullion paid out on the eighth dav of the Yule festival 
If monev was lacking, dishes and jewels were broken up, weighed 
and distributed.* In addition the more favored received gifts 
especially swords, arm rings and the use of roval estates.** = In 
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t tte Ser itters, such as treason,”* riots** or quarrels 
it gual ere brought up at these meetings lhe hench- 
t ( ected t t each ther as brethren, to assist one 
nother t ible nd to see that justice was done to all: but the : 
eal of g fellowship was hard to attain. \pparently the 
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es sessions tiie arksman collected certain fines, 
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nvestigate ether the an can be rightfully convicted of the crin 
r not he rdstefna was evidently an ancient institution in 
thirteenth centur it seems to have been introduced into the 
elish ro household in the reign of Cnut, for we find distinct 
ces of an organization exercising judicial authority over and 
among the ish house-carles in the davs of Edward the Con- 
? T 
Chi | of the wuard as a corps of warrior 
hus far we have spoken of the guard as a corps of warriors 
+] t the kine’s residence 
lat re ined continuousiyv at the king s residence. but there were 
so hirdmen abroad in the realm looking after the roval interests 
everywhere ; these spent only a part, often a very small part, of their 
time at court We are told that Saint Olaf kept sixty hirdmen, 
thirt rests and thirty house-carles continuously at his garth, 
ind that one of his successors, ¢ Nat the Ouret (1066 1OQ3 ) doubled 
the numbers Rut this total, two hundred and forty, does not 
epresent the entire number of kingsmen; counting the cand] 
swains and the hirdmen whose homes were elsewhere, we should 
find the 1 ber much larger \pparently there was a tendency to 
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to have been tru In the closing decades of the twelfth century 
there seem to have been but five men of this rank in the kingdom.’ 
In the reign of King Hakon IV. (1217-1263) the saga frequently 
speaks of nin In all probability we have in this institution a 
faint retlection of feudal vassallage. 
The dignity was conferred in the hirdmen’s hall at one of the 
great festivals Immediately after grace had been said the king 
ould announce his intention to honor the candidate named. Two 
men of the highest rank present would then escort him to the high 
seat; the king would rise, take him by the hand and lead him to a 
seat among the other landed-men.*? At the great Christmas and 


Easter festivals, the landed-men were required to be present at 
court and serve in the dav-guard. \t coronation ceremonies they 
acted a prominent and very important part.** But only so long as 
the landed-man remained faithful to his lord, could he retain his 
honors; treason meant a trial in the hirdmen’s gemot, and conviction 
meant forfeiture of all rights. In 1277 it was decreed that the 


“a 
l-men should henceforth be known as barons and lords. A 
generation later (1308) it was determined to create no more 


barons,”* and the dignity gradually disappeared. 


King Olaf had these court customs, to wit, that 


before his board trencher-swains (skuftt/svemar), and they poured 


to him in board-beakers, and also to all men of high estate who 


sat at his table * They have the fairest service in. th 


1, and must be carefully trained.”"** To stand before the king’s 


table and serve His Majesty with meat and drink was considered 


a great honor, and a place in this service was eagerly sought.” In 
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e ct f tiation was somewhat simpler, howeve the 
ipplicant kneel, 1 h the roval sword, kiss the king’s hand 
ind swear « sting fidelit ifter this he was introduced t lis 
nm ssociates greet vith a hand-clasp 

n gen the rights of the gests were similar to those of the 

rdmen ly thi vere grouped with these about the roval 
colors on sea thev had their own ship which thev sailed near to 
the 1 il drag hie iad their own chief and their separate 
euild assemb \t Yule-tide and the [aster festivals they wer 
i tted tot ws tables, but not at other times heir w ives 
vere half as ge as the hirdmen’s pay,** and they contributed in 
like proportion to the fund for the sick and the aged 

lhe duties of the gests may be grouped into two leading classes 
they served as the king's spies throughout the realm and rode his 
errands generally; at court thev served in the outer-guard Phe 
latter duty has already been described. As the greater number of 
the gests might be absent on the king's errands, it was permissibl 
io allo en who were not henchmen to share this watch, but a 
certain number of gests must always be present. The gests might 


other form of watch except the l 


any head-ward."* It 
was as the king’s spies and messengers of death that these men per 


It 


to forestall treason wherever 


formed their most acceptable services was their duty to learn 


hostile movements were abroad, 


? 
Hat 


possible, to cleanse the realm of their lord’s enemies. Sometimes 


the king would dispatch his gests to slay an enemy, in which case 
thev were allowed half of the wealth that they could carry away 
the rest, including all the gold, belonged to the king.”’ = TI 


le gests 


might also be sent on other errands, and when necessary they could 


call on all the kingsmen and local officials for assistance in carrving 
out their instructions,'”” 
qt: 5 
] 
7, L., II. 440-44 
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transplanted to Norway soon took on a national stamp. That the 
Norse candle-bearers were men is evident from a variety of con- 
siderations In addition to their regular duties in the banquet hal 
they might be called on to do service in the day-guard,’” a duty 
that would hardly fall to a mere page; in time of war they fought 


with the other kingsmen;'°* they sailed their own ships, had a 


chief of their own appointed by the king and apparently had a 
guild organization like those of the higher corps;'’® in matters of 


household finance they ranked with the gests and shared with these 
in the privilege of asvlum and similar benefits.7° As the 

swains were to serve in the roval presence on occasions when 
courtly behavior was a prominent virtue, they were carefully chosen 
from good families after a close inquiry into their social position, 
ilities and behavior. \fter the tables had been cleared 
but before the bowl of water for the king’s hands had been brought 
in, the seneschal (drotseti) led the candidate toward the high-seat 


his right hand over the table; the new kingsman 


The king extended 
took it in both his own, kissed it and vowed to be faithful in every 
service \fter the ceremony the candle-swain assisted in washing 
the king’s hands.''?) The men who held the candles were ranked 


among the henchmen (/handgengnir: men who had gone to the 


king’s hand) but not among the sword-takers (szverdtakarar: men 
who had touched the king’s sword) ;""* they therefore occupied a 


lower place at court than gests and hirdmen. 

Originally, we are told, all the kingsmen were known by the 
common name of house-carles (/iuskariar): but in the thirteenth 
century this term was limited to the lowest. class of roval servants, 
the men who performed the manual labor in the king's household :''4 


thev were “to work all needful service in the garth and at whatso 


ingatherings were needful ”.' Thev seem to have been organized 
like the other kingsmen with ship and chief (radismavdsr) and guild 
laws Faerskinna tells us that in the eleventh century the house- 


carles were not counted among the henchmen;'!* but a century 


H 
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ver ecclesiastics, and it also maintained a school of some 
portance 
In the earl ears of the twelfth century King Evystein erected 


two new churches for the use of his court, one in Bergen and one 


the capit Chi yen Later kings increased the num- 
ber to fourteen.'** At first the chapel-priests were appointed by 
the bishops in whose dioceses the churches happened to be located ;'*° 
but in 1308 a decree went forth from Avignon which practically 


separated the chapel svstem from the national church administra- 


tion. The appointments were given to the king and at the head of 
the entire group was placed a magtster capellarum, who to all intents 


and purposes became a bishop. He was even allowed to wear 


episcopal robes, at first only when no bishop was present, but later 
m all occasions The significance of these arrangements 1s 
readily seen. The ambitions of the Norse episcopate had been a 
source of ch annoyance to King Hakon’s predecessors; of this 


the monarch would now be in part relieved. He had now his own 
priesthood, educated, perhaps, at his own chapel schools, appointed 
by himself, consecrated by his own bishop. Possibly he hoped to 
extend the system to all parts of the realm. But the bishops at 
once made war on this new organization and finally succeeded in 
having it condenined as contrary to canon law.'*! 

IT. 

()f servants and officials to whom were assigned some particular 
line of duties or functions in the king’s garth, the sources name a 
considerable number. Most of these were, however, servants of the 
lower order, such as we should expect to find in every extensive 
household of the age. Still, there were at the Norse court six 
officials that took a high rank: the butler, the seneschal, the treas- 
urer, the marksman, the staller and the chancellor. Of these, all 
but two were chosen from among the hirdmen, the chancellor being 
always and the treasurer sometimes an ecclesiastic. The seneschal 
(drotseti—the word is probably a form of the German Truc/sess) 


> Dipl. Nor III. ro7, ro&: deans, canons, deacons, etc. 


IV. 1312-1319 


7 Snorre, Saga of Sigurd Jerusalem-farer, U1. 263, c. 15 


* Dipl. N = (1308 
*Dipl. Norv, I. 3 Hist idsskrift, first series, IV. 267-268 


he office was given to the dean of the Church of the Apostles in Bergen 
Dipl. Norv., I. go-o1, 107, 115-117; IV. 80, 91. The pretext urged was 
that the king’s priests interfered in the affairs of the regular parishes and de 
ved the parish priests of their income. 
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the marksman (merkismadr) was the highest official at court. He 


is alluded to in the court poetry of the early eleventh century,'*' 


and everywhere in the sagas he appears as a warrior of great dis- 
tinction.'** The marksman was entrusted with the king’s banner ;'** 


in naval fights he held it in the prow of the roval dragon, with the 
stem-men, the fiercest and mightiest of the king’s guard, grouped 
about him.'*4 The law required that he should alwavs be near the 
king; he was always to sleep in the king’s garth, on the king's ship 
or wherever the king might be \t court he acted as judge or arbi- 
trator,'*® and the tendency seems to have been to increase his 
judicial functions.'*® In the thirteenth century, however, the marks- 
man’s dignity was evidently passing: he still ranked with the landed- 
4 


men, but he was no longer the first official at court, the staller 


and the chancellor having risen above him. With the death of the 
last marksman in 1320 the office became extinct. 

In St. Olaf’s hall, as Snorre describes it, there were two high- 
seats, one for the king on the north side and a lower one directly 
across. In the lower high-seat sat the staller (sta//ari), an official 
of great prominence, for a time the highest dignitary at court.’* 
Snorre repeatedly refers to the staller in his history, and he ts also 
alluded to in the verses of the eleventh century scalds.’*° Usually 
the sources speak of but one staller, though at times there might be 
several.'*’ In the poems the staller appears mainly as a war-chief ; 
but in the sagas we find him performing certain important civil 
duties as well \t great public gatherings, such as the national 


assemblies, he acted as an intermediary between the king and the 


veomanry, presenting the requests of the populace and urging the 


wishes of the ruler. He performed similar functions in the king’s 
garth “ At every ‘thing’ Biorn stood up and spake the king’s 
Snorre, St. ( f's Saga, Il. 412-41 c. 224: the poet Sighvat quoted 
2 Egil's S 1, c. 16, says distinctly that the marksman was the first man at 
court See Iso Snorre sy. ¢ f's Saga, Il. 128, 4 420, cc. 84, 238, 239, et 
p 
Gl [. 411-412: H. 23. There were several banners in the host; the 
marksman bore that of the king. Flateyarbok, IIT. 138. 
Snorre May rhair's Sag I. o8—oo,. 
s12: H 
] III. 64 ecree of this apparently ide the marksman the chief 
judge at cour 
I] H. 23 
* Snorre, St. Olaf's Saga, Il. 67, ¢. 55. So splendidly was the staller attired 
it times that he was mistaken for the ki himself. See id. Olaf Tryggvesson s 
Saga, |. 374, c 1 Magnus Barefoot's Saga, Ill. 240-241, c. 26. 
*7d., St. Olaf's Saga, Il. 93, 333-334, 433. ce. 70, 170, 240. (Sighvat.) 
There were two in 1066. Fagrskinna, p. 135. The Court Law sometimes 


uses the plural form in speaking of the staller 
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Dut as 1 ltv grew stronger the usefulness of the spokesman 


naturally grew less prominent: in the thirteenth century the king’s 


chief servant was not the staller but a new functionary, the chan 
cellor There seems to be no direct evidence for the existence of a 


Norse chancery before the thirteenth century; but charters and 


other documents were drawn up at court before that time, and a 
roval seal was in use,’"* so there can be little doubt that the institu 
tion did have an earlier existence. Phe chancellor's title mav have 


come in at a later date, but the fact that the Court Law awards this 
official the highest rank at court'™ suggests that the office must have 
existed already for a period of some length. The probabilities are 
that the chancery was introduced into Norway from England with 


“4 


the roval chapel service in the eleventh century. In addition to 


his duties in the roval scriptortum and additional ones that the king 


ight assign, the chancellor seems to have exercised those of a 
modern comptroller. “ Ile shall also keep most careful accounts of 
the crown possessions, including such as are acquired .. . also of 


those lands that the king mav grant to certain of his men and in 
what vear of grace the grant be made Further he shall make sure 
that the books containing the land rents due to the king are properly 
kept, that what should be added is added and that what should be 
cancelled is cancelled.” 1** The office seems always to have been held 
by an ecclesiastic: Aki, who was Duke Hakon’s chancellor (1293- 
1299), was a deacon of the roval chapel in Bergen ;'“* later, when 
his lord succeeded to the kingship, he was made dean of the roval 
chapel at Oslo where the king's residence now was.'*' In 1314 the 
chancellor's office was permanently associated with the deanship of 
this church \s this arrangement definitely located the chancery 


at Oslo and prevented the chancellor from travelling about with 


the king as freely as might be necessary, a vice-chancellor was pro 


vided for by the same decree, to whom were entrusted the roval 


seal and conscience when the king was absent from the capital.'"* 
Se 
e « } Iirknevs had a chance r as irly as I / Il. 
when Snorre 1177—1241 wrote his history Magnus 
Magnus ru from 1162 t 84 
l. 4 H. 
I] 2 He vas a Canor n Dif Nor 15 
Dit \ L 3 
* Dit \ be 229 The vice-chancellor was appointed by the king ? 
among his chapel priests, the chancellor advising; he received one-fourth of the 


revenues of the seal when actually serving: he was competent to act at any time 


d pl f for any reason the chancellor could not serve. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE TREATMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
CATHOLICS IN THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH 


Puke reign of Queen Elizabeth of England offers no more fasci- 
nating topic for historical research than the government's treatment 
of her Catholic subjects. Far from tolerant according to modern 
standards, the national attitude towards the Romanist was much 
entler than that adopted towards dissenters from the state religion 
in most of the Continental countries at the same period; and the 
queen, on the whole, tended to be more lenient than her Council 
and her Parliament. Many and various were the methods in 
which the problem was handled at different stages of the reign, but 
there is one fundamental principle of the government's policy which 
remains unchanged throughout: solicitude for the material comfort 
and political welfare of the realm, rather than religious enthusiasm 
or zeal for unity of the faith, is ever the consideration of paramount 
importance. To sacrifice the national prosperity, political, financial 
or economic on the altar of ecclesiastical polity and dogma (as had 
been frankly done in the preceding reign), was the furthest pos- 


sible thing from the minds of Queen Elizabeth and her Council; 


the measures which thev took against the English Romanists were 
all primarily intended to promote the safety and strength of the 
realm or to enrich the crown. The contrast with the policy of 


contemporary Spain or of France under Louis XIV. is striking 
and significant: while these nations lacerated and impoverished 
themselves in the excess of their religious zeal, the peace and 
inaterial comfort of England were preserved in a manner which 
makes her history in the sixteenth century unique in the annals of 
the Reformation. 

\t every turn we encounter evidences of this fundamental prin- 
ciple of the government's policy towards the Romanists—of the 
entirely practical nature of the considerations which controlled it. 
Let us take a few examples. In the first place, it is a noteworthy 
fact that the periods of greatest anti-Catholic activity on the part 
of the authorities coincide with, or follow closely after, serious 
political Crises, when the safety of the realm or the life of the 
queen, are endangered by hostile developments abroad or by 
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realm was in danger, the ere well-nigh certai 
Secondly, in the acts themselves, and st more in t matter of 
their entorcement, a sharp distinction was drawn between tl 
ardent papist, who actively endeavored to promote the restorati 
of Roman authority and jurisdiction within the r nd the 


cre adherent of Catholic. d trine and ritual. tl Tt sant ) 


if he did not frankly acknowledge th lesiasti 


the crown, was passive also on the question of tha e pope 
Che latter was practically unmolested during the first twenty-three 
vears of the reign and eve 
him were by no means alwavs rigidly enforced or the f 

who was a rebel as well as a nonconformist, harsher penalties 
decreed, and moreover the authorities took far more pains t 

them into effect. But queen and Council were viously reluctant 
to persecute for religion’s sake alone hirdlyv, in the fact that t 
government's favorite penalties were fines and confiscations, and 
that it was clearly the intention of the authorities to make the 
Catholics pay the expenses of their own supervision and restraint 
and if possible a little more, we have not only a characteristi 
example of Tudor finance, but also another striking evidence 
the fundamental principle above laid down. Torture, death penal 
ties and banishments, punishments frequently applied to ri 
nonconformists on the Continent, were in England sparing! 
and for the most part only in exceptional cases and for special 
purposes; their extreme severity, and above all the expense an 
economic and financial exhaustion which 


judged by the government to be injurious to the weal of the stat 
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the sharp contrast between the government's policy towards the 


Protestant nonconformists or Puritans, and towards the Catholics, 


in its choice in times of special danger between the alternative 
policies of exile, and of retention, segregation and supervision in 
England. In general it may be said that the authorities tended 
more and more as the reign progressed to drive the Puritans from 
the land as “ factious disturbers” of the state, while the policy 
adopted towards the Catholics was the reverse; from 1572 onward 
the government attempted, at all important crises, to keep them 
under strict watch, within the realm. This contrast does not come 
into full view until the vear 1593, when both methods of procedure 
(the one for the Puritans, the other for the Catholics) are definitely 
formulated in acts passed in Parliament ;:? but at least twenty years 
earlier, the establishment of certain places of segregation—notably 
Ely, Broughton in Oxfordshire and Wisbeach in Cambridge*—to 
which the recusants were ordered to repair for a sort of easy con- 
finement in times of special danger, gives evidence, at least on the 
Catholic side, of a tendency in that direction. The chief reason 
for the above-mentioned contrast in policy is obvious, and brings 
into clear relief the government’s paramount interest in the political 
safety and welfare of the realm. By exiling the Puritan, England 
would be rid of a contentious disturber and vet would not need to 
fear his machinations abroad, for he would be destitute of friends 
and supporters in Continental Europe. To let the Catholic escape 
to France or Spain on the other hand would be highly dangerous, as 
he would be sure to find friends there to aid and abet any hostile 
plan or expedition he might conceive against his native land; safer 
by far, therefore, to permit the Romanist to remain in England under 


careful supervision. And lastly, the chief exception to the policy 


s Eliz. cc. 1. ane . 

* The earliest mention of Wisbeach Castle as a place for the confinement of 

religious prisoners is a letter of the Council to the Bishop of Ely, March 11, 1571/2. 

Acts of the Privy Council, VIII. 73. Cf. also T. G. Law, Jesuits and Seculars in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (1889). 

*One obvious exception to this general rule is of course the provision in an 


act of the year 1585 liz. c. 11.) whereby all Jesuits and seminary priests were 
ordered to depart from 


But this exception does not militate against the validity of the 
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e realm within forty days after the close of the Parlia- 


ition that the government's treatment of the English Catholics was 


by political expediency; if anything it tends to strengthen it. 


ry priests were in a class by themselves, absolute irreconcilables, 
whose proselytizing in England would do more harm than their plotting on the 
Continent; it was doubtless safer to expel them at once. The two other excep 


tions to the general rule of procedure, hereafter to be noted in the text, also favor 
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The Treatment of the finelish 
of retaining, segregating and supervising the Cathy s in England 
which has just been di scrib d 1s as signifi int a proof of the rover 
ment’s solicitude for the material welfare of the rea as could he 


desired. In the Act of 1593 “against Popishe Recusantes t 
main purport of which was to provide means for the retent 

ordinary Catholic in England) a paragraph was inserted ordait ng 
that very poor recusants (whose total property was of less ant 
value than twenty marks) should abjure the realm ° the end", as 
the statute frankly savs, * that the Realme be not pestered and ovet 
charged withe the multitude of suche seditious and da ngerous 


people . . . whoe havinge litle or no habilitie to answere or sa 


any compotent penaltie for their contempte and disobedience of th 
Laws and Statutes, and beinge commvtted t 'rison for 
same, doe lyve for the moste parte in better case there. then th 


colde yf they were Abrode at their own libertie °—a stril ns 
ment, this, on Elizabethan finance—the man who could not 1 iv for 
his keep must not be suffered to burden the real the more so as 
his very poverty would be the surest of guarantees against his abilit 
to breed trouble for England abroad. Such are some of the prin 
cipal evidences of the chiefly practical nature of th nsideratior 
that controlled the government's Catholic poli 

It has just been pointed out that in the case of very poor r 
cusants, the usual practice of fining, retaining and seereeatiy r tl 


English Catholics within the realm was abandoned b ause it di 


not pay. Chere were also certain special crises hen this same 
generally successful policy broke down and had to be ab ndoned 
because it was inadequate and unsuccessful. Such a crisis urred 


in the early eighties, when the failure of the first serious etforts to 


enforce the recusaney fines on anv consi lerable scale caused t] 


authorities for a time to consider a new plan of disposing of tl 

English Catholics. The present article is an attempt to trace the 
history of this failure and the new plan that resulted from it 
Though the vears covered by these events witness the ] ater 
mark of the anti-Catholic activity of the Elizabethan government, 
and though the new plan of dealing with t English R inists 
which was then proposed, constitutes another exception to the nea 

practice of retaining and segregating them within ¢] realm, ther 

ample evidence throughout of the adherence of the authorities to 
their fundamental principle of drawing the lines of their Catholic 
policy in accordance with the dictates of political safety and material 


welfare. 


5 Eliz. c. 11., section v. 
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1 problem of the English Catholics been more 
difficult of solution than in the winter of 1580-1581, and vet never 
iad the need of such solution been more pressing. The crisis in 
yroaching. Ireland was aflame with revolt. 
The adherents of the imprisoned Scottish queen were unusually 
active. The first-fruits of Rheims and Douay were already in the 
realm; Edmund Campion and Robert Parsons had landed at Dover 
in June, 1580, and in the year that elapsed before the “ wandering 
vagrant” was captured and the “lurking wolf’ retired to Nor- 
mandy, the result of their efforts was only too plainly evident in 
the increased activity of the different groups of English Catholics. 
Che authorities on their side were certainly not asleep. The return 
of Sir Francis Walsingham to England from his embassy to the 
Netherlands in October, 1578, was signalized by a series of unpre- 
cedentedly strenuous efforts to seek out and punish recusants.? 
For the next five vears this able and strongly Protestant minister, 
at whose service was an extensive spy-system seldom equalled and 
never surpassed for efficiency in England, inspired, directed and 
controlled this branch of the government's activity. Arrests and 
imprisonments increased by leaps and bounds. In Catholic Lan- 
cashire, the queen's officers apprehended sixty men for attending 
mass, and were told that if they continued as they had begun, they 
would have to imprison the whole country... Torture by the rack 
was emploved with a frequency which is in striking contrast to the 
rest of the reign.” “ \lr Norton the Rackmaster , was accused in 
a seditious book of having vaunted that he had pulled the Jesuit 
\lexander Briant “one good foot longer than ever God made 


r tells us that it was a common 


him”. The Spanish ambassad 
practice to drive iron spikes between the nails and the quick—a tor- 
ment which people in Spain imagined would be emploved by Anti- 
Christ, as the most dreadfully cruel of all.” 


Dut imprisonment and torture were by no means all. Both these 


®* These were the names applied to the two Jesuits in the Parliamentary debates 
of that vear. D. N. B., XLIII. 413. 
The number of entries on this subject in the State Papers for 1580-1582 1s 
nearly four times as large as that for the three preceding years. 
® Span. Cal. for Eliz., vol. I 
Cf. D. Jardine, On the Use of Torture in the Criminal Law « f England, etc., 


State Papers, Dom., Eliz., vol. CLIL, no. 72. The ‘ Mr. Norton” here 
mentioned is Thomas Norton (1532-1584), lawyer and poet, who conducted the 
examinations of most of the Catholics who were subjected to torture. He is 
elsewhere described as “the pyncher with paynes”. He is not to be confused 
with Richard Nortot 1488-1588), the centogenarian rebel, who died abroad, a 
pensioner of Philip of Spain, and was usually known as * ( ‘Nd Norton”. 


‘Span. Cal. for Fliz., vol. III., no. 119. 
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whose condition would indeed be miserable, but the question of 
enforcement was the crux of the whole situation. The omission in 
the statute of any provision for the seizure and confiscation of lands 
and goods in default of payment of the fine was to prove serious. 
Inability to pay the entire sum became at once an excuse for paying 
nothing at all. The framers of the act had fallen into the grave error 
of fixing an almost prohibitive amount, and then failing to legislat 
effectively for the vast majority who could not meet it.’ The result 
was what might have been expected: for at least four years after 
the passage of the statute, there is every reason to think that it was 
practically inoperative. The unfortunate fact that the Privy Council 
Register is missing from June 26, 1582, to February 19, 1586, ren- 
ders it impossible to be absolutely certain in this matter, but the 
evidence afforded in the different collections of State Papers, the 
sheriffs’ accounts and the Great Roll of the Pipe all point in that 
direction. In the first place the almost complete absence of any 
account of measures to collect the fine, or of the income receivable 
from it in the vears 1581-1585, is highly significant, when contrasted 
with the fullness of information on these topics in the succeeding 
period. Secondly, there is reason to think that the queen was not 
over-anxious to see the statute rigidly enforced, and in fact threw 
her influence in the other direction. She only consented to the pas- 
sage of the act at the very climax of the crisis in the spring of 
1581. The situation was far less acute in the period between 1582 
and 1585, and she let her well-known tendency towards leniency to 
her Catholics subjects be evident in her reluctance to have it take 
effect. Walsingham complained bitterly of the corruption of the 
court as a cause of the increase of recusancy.’* “ Her Majesty is 
slow to believe that the great increase of Papists is of danger to 
the realm”’, writes Leicester in the autumn of 1582; “ The Lord of 
His mereye open her eyes.” '* Thirdly, there are several sets of 
notes and memoranda in Walsingham’s hand which give the clearest 
possible evidence that the queen’s minister was profoundly dissat- 


ished with the working. of the statute.“ The most interesting of 
these are two undated documents which have been assigned by the 


lhe eighth paragraph of the act provided indeed that each delinquent should 


ifter three nths be “comitted to pryson there to remaine he have paied 
the said somes”, but as the prisons were full already and imprisonment was 
expensive and not profitable, this part of the statute practically remained a dead 
etter. 

*State Papers, | El 5 

vol. CLV., 1 

State Papers Eliz., vol. CLI., nos. 72-73 and vol. CLV 1 51 
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the authorities that the enormous demand imposed by the statute of 
1=81 had overshot the mark, but that a less excessive fine might 
very likely be enforced. The next proceeding of the government 


s that it took this important lesson to heart. 


1586, the Council sent a notable letter*® to the 


On February 25, 


sheriffs and’ justices of the different shires. It begins with an 
expression of Her Majesty's satisfaction at the “ readye and willinge 
li ‘on’ of the local recusants “ in veldinge to the Charge latly 


lavd on them for the providinge and furnishinge of certaine light 


horses .. . for her highnes present service in the lowe Countries ” ; 
it goes on to say that Her Majesty is now content to grant them 


‘some ease and alleuiacion ” of the penalties os by the Lawes inflicted 


vppon them for theire disobedience “ and finally requires the sheriffs 


and justices to call all the recusants in their county before them and 


juier them to make offer and sett downe euery man accordinge 
to his particular value what vearly sume he cane be Contented of his 
owne disposition to allowe as afforsaid, to be discharged of the perill 
and penaltie of the lawe wherunto they may stand subiecte and 
liable by reason of their recusaneye ”. For the better guidance of the 
local authorities, the Council enclosed in each copy of this letter its 
own list or “ scedull”” of the recusants in the county to which it was 
nt, and adjured the sheriffs and justices to get hold of all persons 
named in it and also “ others not named” if possible. As a hint of 
the government's notion of the proper amount of the recusants’ 
‘ otteringes ", the letter goes on to lav down a few rules of propor- 
tion, and states that Her Majesty regards those with an annual 
income of over 240 pounds “ gratiously and favorably dealte withall 

if she accept the one halfe of the [statutory] penaltve and 
acquite them of the other’, those whose income varies from 240 
unds t » “if she takes the thirde parte of their valuation ” and 
those under 150 pounds if she accept a quarter. A number of pas- 
sages in the letter emphasize the necessity of precautions against 


‘jurors and officers thereunto 


undervaluation of property: th 
appointed by her Majestie” having proved “ parcial’ in times past, 
the recusants’ estimates are to be judged in future only by “ sufficient 
men well affected in Religvon; such recusants as fail to “ deall 
plainely . . . in openninge the trew state of their liuinge 

Il aunswer the wholle penaltie inflicted by the Statute in respect 


of their abuse of her Majesties favour so gratiously offered vnto 
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in respect of suche an Immunitie from soe greate penalties of the 
lawe as they be subiect to for their vngodly and contemptuouse 
course of liefe’’. But in general it is clear that less was realized 
from the new plan of “ compositions for recusansye ” than had been 
expected. In October, 1586, after most of the reports from the 
different shires had come in, Walsingham drew up another rather 
grumbling set of ‘ Observations in the offers of the Recusantes "** 
which clearly reflects his dissatisfaction. The lists were imperfect ; 
the recusants had not been “ pressed ... to deliuer their liveli- 
hodes ”; in estimating their property they gave only the lands lying 
in the county where they were called up, though “seased of far 


greater possessions in other shires”, “ manie . . . rated their Liu- 
inges ’ according to ancient and obsolete “rents of assesse”’ and 
‘by that proportion frame their offers ’’; some were “of so great 
\lliance and partie in the countie” that the authorities dared not 
‘certifie the iuste values; “manie . . . in divers counties 

com to Church but receiue not [the Sacrament] and so escape the 
penaltie of the statute”. The fine imposed by the statute of 1581 
was no longer an absolutely dead letter perhaps, but it certainly 
vielded far less than its framers had looked for. 

It was doubtless the increasingly threatening situation at home 
and abroad in the winter of 1586-1587 that caused the passage in 
lizabeth’s sixth parliament of the act that was to make the statute 
of 1581 for the first time reasonably effective in practice. It has 
already been pointed out that the great fault of the Act of 1581 
was its failure to provide for the seizure and confiscation of the 
property of those who failed to pay the fine; this omission was now 
rectified by an enactment, which in addition to regulating the ways 
and times of such payment, provided that in default of it, the 
Queen's Majesty might seize and enjoy all the goods and two-thirds 
of the lands, tenements, etc., of the delinquent.2® From the moment 
that act went into effect, the revenues the government derived from 


recusancy began to increase with gratifying rapidity.**7 Doubtless 
> State Papers, Dom., Eliz., vol. CXCIV., no. 73. 
%>9 Eliz. c. vi. This bill passed its first, second and third readings in 
mmons, March 14, 16 and 18, respectively, was sent up to the Lords and 
finally passed there March 20. D'Ewes, pp. 387-388 and 415-417. There was 
pparently no oppositi 
The State Papers and accounts from 1588 to the close of the reign furnish 
ample evidence of this. The whole problem of the recusancy fines was organized 
and systematized as never before, queen and Council uniting in a strenuous effort 
to make the English Catholics a really effective source of revenue. The work of 


rounding up the recusants and valuing their lands was taken from the local 


authorities and given to minions of the Council, who, entirely removed from local 
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effective operation of the Act of 1581, have carried us somewhat 
past the period where the rest of our story lies—the period previous 
to 1584, when the Act of 1581, at least as far as the twenty-pound 
fine went, was practically a dead letter. The early failure of that 
statute naturally led the government to consider other means of 
dealing with the English Catholics. Imprisonment and segregation 
had proved expensive, banishment to the Continent was in most 
cases deemed dangerous. Yet the critical situation at home and 
abroad dictated the necessity of action of some sort. Among 
several different solutions of the problem which suggested them- 
selves to the authorities there is one—for a short time strenuously, 
advocated, and probably originated by Sir Francis Walsingham 
himself—which deserves more attention than it has hitherto re- 
ceived,** though it was never actually carried out in practice. This 
was nothing less than a plan to transport some of the English Catho- 
lics to North America, with the idea of ridding the realm of their 
presence, and vet not incurring the risks which banishment to the 
Continent might entail. In order to see how this scheme took 
shape we must pause for a moment and examine briefly the biog- 
raphy of the man with whom it is chietly connected—a certain Sir 
George Peckham of Denham, Bucks.** 

Born about the vear 1535, this man had succeeded in 1569 to the 
extensive estates and considerable property which his father, famous 
as treasurer of the mint under Henry VIIL. and Mary, had gathered 
in at the dissolution of the monasteries. He was a kinsman of 
Henry Wriothesley, third earl of Southampton, the patron of 
Shakespeare : indeed the first earl of Southampton had received his 
earliest preferment at the court of Henry VIII. through the influence 
of Peckham’s father, in whose house he had dwelt for eight or nine 
vears.*” The latter had lived and died a zealous Catholic; his two 
eldest sons, Robert and Henry, were also loval to the ancient 
faith: the former even exiled himself from his native land at the 

‘J. G. Shea (History of the Catholic Church in the U. S., 1. 19-24) and 
Father T. Hughes (History of the Society of Jesus in North America, I. 146 
140) both discuss this project, but without adequate knowledge of all the available 


material. 

” The principal authorities on Peckham’s life are given at the close of the 
brief account of him in the D. N. B. To that list may be added R. H. Lathbury’s 
History of Denham (Uxbridge, 1904); T. G. Law’s “ Devil Hunting in Elizabethan 
England” in the Nineteenth Century for March, 1894; and the Victoria History 
of the County of Buckingham, passim. The present writer expects soon to print 


certain unpublished documents and additional information concerning Peckham 


in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
*B. M. Lansd., 61, p. 204. 


ave no evidence tl t he eve S 1 - 1< 
true that when Queen Elizabeth visited him at Den! 1 570, the 
cautious sovereign—remembering the Catho t § the 
place took care t ve a ) ) 
to provide an enormous number of “ lokes * boltes staples and 

inges for the better securi iw of it: but er pt itions ere 
unnecessary, and she was sufficient lease t she 
had received to confer on her host the honor of knight Peck 
ham’'s loyalty in politics and religion is further proved by his ap 
pointment as high sheriff of Buckingham in 1573,°* and bv the con 
fidence and respect of the Lords of the Council, who from 1573 to 
1578 literally deluged him with a series of orders to settle land 
disputes, keep an eve on suspected persons and dea th other 
similar matters. IHlis name does not appear on any of the lists 
of local Catholics nor later on the Recusant R« ! tis signif t 


that he built a church for the parish of Denham in 15% 

But though we have no evidence that he ever openly professed 
the Catholic faith, it is perfectly clear in the later seventies that his 
sympathies for it and its adherents were at last stirred in a way 
which caused him for the first time in his life to take active measures 
in its behalf. Through the influence of his second ife. the 


daughter of his neighbor David Penne, a notorious recusant. he 


was led into the serious offense of giving funds to the keepers of 
London prisons to be distributed to the captives there for religion’s 
sake, and also into the much weightier crime of giving shelter t 


the Jesuit Campion. On these two charges he was examined before 
the Council, December 21, 1580, and imprisoned: his early release, 
March 1, 1581, under a thousand-pound bond is doubtless to be 


explained on the ground of the confidence of the government and 


his own previous good record But Peckham’'s efforts on behalf 
of the English Catholics did not cease there. For s time past 
Bib. Bodl. Rawl. MSS 
*B. M. Cart. Hari., 84 C, 37, 38. 
B. M. Cart. Harl., 84 7, 38; 84 1,6; 85 E, « 
II, 2 22-24; 112 C, 8 icts of ( \ 
357; TX. 330; XA. 255, 
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he had been intimate with Sir Thomas Gerard, a notorious papist, 
who ‘had already been in prison for an attempt to liberate Mary 
Queen of Scots; in 1580 a marriage between the children of the 
two men rendered the bond that united them closer.** For the 
next six years they were almost inseparable, and busily engaged 
in the prosecution of new schemes for the relief of the English 
Romanists. The nature and extent of these schemes will soon be 
apparent. 

As early as the year 1574, we know that Peckham had been 
interested in American exploration. In March of that year he had 
signed, in company with Sir Humphrey Gilbert and other gentle- 
men, a petition to the queen to be allowed to undertake a voyage 
of discovery in Western waters.** Nothing came of it at the time, 
and though Gilbert steadily pursued his efforts to gain a charter 
till at last he was successful in 1578,°* Peckham had apparently lost 
interest in the matter. But after his imprisonment in the winter of 
1580-1581, and after the passage of the law of March 18, 1581, 
which doubtless terrified him as it did others, in a way which its early 
non-enforcement scarcely warranted, he returned to the project of 
\merican exploration again; this time distinctly with the idea of 
finding a refuge in this country for oppressed recusants. Sir 
Thomas Gerard eagerly supported him. On June 6, 1582, they 
signed articles of agreement concerning their proposed expedition 
with Sir H. Gilbert, whose prospects of sailing were now brighter 
and more immediate than ever before; and whose fears of the 
Catholicism of his associates were much less than his need of the 
funds which they were prepared to contribute.” 

It now remains to examine the very important question of the 
attitude of the English government, represented by Sir Francis 
Walsingham, toward this new scheme of Peckham and Gerard. It 
is certain that the queen’s minister had heard of it at least as 
early as April, 1582 (nearly seven weeks before the signature of 
the above-mentioned articles of agreement of Peckham, Gerard and 
Gilbert), a letter from a spv dated the nineteenth of that month 
gave him the gist of the whole matter.*° But that is by no means 
all. There is also strong reason to think that Walsingham knew of 


%Lathbury, p. 274. Gerard was of course the father of Father John Gerard 
of Gunpowder Plot fame. On him see J. Morris, Condition of the Catholics under 
, x, ecliti, 26, 27 


Add., 1374-1674, no. 1. 


Thid. no. 2. 
Tbid., no. 13. 
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the plan even earlier than that, nay more that he was the e wl 
actually put into Peckham’s and Gerard's heads, for purposes of his 
own, the idea of transporting Catholics to North America: and it 
is certain that from the very outset he favored the project |} t 
and soul. It has already been pointed out that the general situation 
1] +) 9 ter 


tur 
urall cause The quer Ss 


in 1582-1583 was such as would 
to welcome an opportunity safely to dispose of a 


English Catholics. The measures already taken against them had 
the realm was n danger the 


proved inadequate and expensive 
plan that recommended itself to Peckham and Gerard as a1 eas 


to save the recusants from persecution 


the government as a means of gaining safety for Englan 
serious crisis. But there is far more definite and specific evide: 
of Walsingham’s interest in and furthera: f Peckham’s and 
Gerard's project than this. The limits of this article forbid the 
discussion of all the various documents in the Record Office and 


elsewhere*? which bear on the proposed expedition and the gover 
proj 


ment’s attitude towards it: but it is hoped that an analvsis of th 


three most important ones will make clear the relations of 1 
parties concerned. 

The first is a set of articles of petition sent to Walsing! I 
Peckham and Gerard, probably in the spring of 1582,4? asking 
license to “ all souche persons whose names sl be sett downe in a 
booke Indented for that purpose” to travel into certain heathen 
lands, granted to the petitioners by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Knight 
The last five paragraphs are of sufficient importance for the prese1 
purpose to be quoted in full They read as 

Item, the recusantes of Abilitie that will travell afor 
have libertie vppon discharge of the penallties dewe to her M 

PI 
that behallfe to prepare themselves for the saide voiag« 

Item that other recusantes not havinge to satisfie t] é 
maie not with standinge have lvke libertie to provide A \ 
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to sta[{nde] charged for the paiement of the saide penallties vntill souche 
ne as god shall make them able to paie thesame. 
Ite at none vnder Colour of thesaide lycence shall departe owte 
of the Realme vnto any other forein Christian Realme. 


Item that they nor anve of them shall doo any Acte tendinge to the 
breache of the leage betwene her Majestie and any other Prince in 
tie with her highnes neither to the preiudice of her Majestie or 


Item that the xth. person which they shall carrie with theim shalbe 
souche as have not Any certainetie wherevppon to lyve or mainetaine 


themselves in Englande. 


It is quite obvious in all these clauses that Peckham and Gerard 
had learned on what conditions the government would consent to 
the recusant emigration which they desired. The first two savor 
of a despairing attempt to collect the statutory fine before departure, 
the next two indicate the solicitude of the authorities that the 
national safety should not be endangered by the escape of Catholics 
to Continental Europe, or by trespass on the American lands of the 
King of Spain; the last looks like a frank attempt to get rid of a 
certain proportion of very poor recusants—a foreshadowing in fact 

f the famous clause in the Act of 1593.*° The way in which the 
provisions of the petition squared with the interests of the man 
to whom it was addressed is very striking. Is it too much to con- 
jecture (especially when we consider that it was a favorite practice 
of Tudor statesmen to evade the responsibility for measures which 
they originated, by forcing others to petition for them) ** that Peck- 
ham and Gerard sent this request to the queen’s minister at his 
own suggestion, and with the certain foreknowledge that he would, 
as indeed he did, accept it? The other documents that remain to 
be examined would tend to bear out this conclusion. 

A draft of a letter, unsigned and unaddressed, dated in the vear 
1583, though without month or dav, next claims our attention. It 
reads as follows: 

After my Hartie Commendacions whereas I am enformed by Mr 
\Anthonie Brigham that vpon some conference he findeth in you a verie 
good enclynacion to the westerne discoueries so as you maie be 
sufficientlie authorised so to doe and haue a Societie by yourselves with- 
out ioigning with anie gent or anie other Citties or Townes other then 


suche as yourself shall make choice of. I am of opinion you shall doo 


** Father Hughes (I. 148) takes this clause to mean “ liberty for a tenth part 
of the whole company to consist of servants or able-bodied retainers’, but fails 
to adduce any additional evidence in support of this somewhat startling inter- 
pretation. 

“ Compare the origin of the “ Supplication of the Commons against the Ordi- 
nances’”’ in January, 1532, and of the First Act of Annates of the same year. 
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Peckham will make vnto you who have suff 


under her Majesties LLetteres patent 

Desire No whit mystrusteng 9 

to thadventurers in particler and general enefi 
realme So expecteing vou aunswere | 

daie ot 1583 


As the style of this letter particularly towards it se bears 
strong resen blance to that of Walsingha nd as the handwrit 
is identical with that in which much of his corresponde1 s writte1 
. conclude that it emanated from the queen's minister.’ It was 
probably intended to be sent to a number of different persons 
circular letter in fact Its contents certainly afford wd evidet 


of the secretary’s desire to advance the expedition of Peckham at 


Gerard. The appearance in it of the name of Sir Philip Sidney is a 
further corroboration of this conclusion Phat ung knight was at 
this moment a suitor for the hand of the daughter of Walsineg! 
who favored the match but felt that Sidney's pove san il 
superable obstacle. Since July > 1582,' Sidne had been possessed 


of an American patent of considerable value: he was now desirous 


of selling it in order to gain the money necessary for his marriage. 
and Walsingham was anxious to help hi In July, 1583, 
purchaser was found in Peckham himself“? is just ther 
pursuing his emigration scheme more energetica than ever 


Sidney wes thereby enabled to withdraw from tl adventurers ’ 
and in September wedded the lady of his choice 
Che other document that remains to be presented is a passage in 


a letter from the Spanish ambassador, Bernardino de Mendoza. t 


his master, Philip II., dated at London, July 11, 1582. It sun 
marizes and corroborates the conclusions to which the evider 
*State Papers. Dom., Eliz.. vol. CLXV., no. he 
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already afforded clearly points the way. The following translation 


t the 


of it by Major Martin Hume appears in the third volume of t 
Spanish Calendar for the reign of Elizabeth." 


ago, Humphrey Gilbert was fitting out s 
i this not only 


\s I wrote some time 
1 in order to make 


gain a footing in Florida, and 
preju il to your*Majesty’s interests, but injurious to the Catholics 
here. whils iefiting the heretics, Walsingham indire ctly appr ed 
\A Catholic gentlemen, whose estate had been ruined, and inti: ted 
o them t f they would help Humphrey Gilbert in the vovage their 
es d ertic ght be saved, and the Queen, in consideration of 
the service g e asked to allow them to settle there (Florida) in 
the enjoyment of freedom of conscience and of their property in Eng 
1, fe vhich purpose they might avail themselves of the intercession 
of Philip Sidney \s they were desirous of living as Catholics, without 
endangering their lives, they thought the proposal was a good one, and 
hey gave an account of it to other Catholics, who also approved of it 
id offered to aid the enterprise with money Petitions were presented 
t, and she has granted them a patent under 


to the the subye Cc 
1 of England to colonize Florida on the banks of the river 


| llowed to live as their conscience 


al 


the Great S¢ 


Norumbeage where they ar 


dictates, and to enjoy such revenues as they may possess in Englan¢ 
Chis privilege is not confined to those who leave here for the purpose 
of colonization, but is extended to all Englishmen away from England, 

een 


even to those who may have been declared rebels, and whom the Q 


now restores to her more as 
loval subjects 
since they have now discovered that persecution, im- 


grace and favour, embracing them once 
ie only object of this is to weaken and destroy them 


by any means, 
prisonment, and the shedding of martyrs’ blood only increase the num 
ber of Catholics; and if the proposed measure be adopted the semin: 

abroad cannot be maintained, nor would it be possible for the priests 
who come hither to continue their propaganda, if there were no | 
and support them. By this means what little sound 
body would be drained. l gave notice to 
Catholics, through the priests who go amongst them, what was 
n and Council in extending this favour to them, 

belonged to your Majesty and w 
they landed they would be 


to sheitet 


here 
he left in this diseased 


obiect ot the 
ilso that the country in question 
1 by fortresses, so that directly 
Ribaut was. In addition to this, I say, that their 
ouched, as they will be acting against the interests 
be informed of the matter through Dr 

learn whether they could 


defender 
slaughtered as Jean 


consciences will be 


of His Holiness, who should 
Allen. so that they, the Catholics, might 
properly undertake the voyage. 


has caused some of them to hilst 


This action of mine withdraw whils 
others, out of indifference, persist in their intention, believing that it is 
not really against your Majesty, because in the map the country is 
* Pp, 384-385. Printed in full (like many of the other letters translated and 
the Spanish Calendars) in the Documentos Inéditos, vol. 92. py 
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able trespassing on his American lands, prejudice to the cause of 
Catholicity in England, by diminution of the Catholic body there, 
etce.—are advanced.’ Faint traces of other similar attempts 
are discernible in the history of the next twenty-five vears ;** finally, 
under widely different circumstances, a home was found for the 
oppressed Catholics by Lord Baltimore in Maryland in 1634. But 
the other side of the picture should not be forgotten. Long before 
this country became a haven of refuge for religious dissenters 

Catholic or Puritan—the English government planned to utilize it 


if safely disposing of the former, an overflow for a 


as a mecans 


rous and undesirable portion of the population, a sort of penal 


danger: 


colony or Botany Bay. It was doubtless as practical and inexpensive 
» solution of the problem that confronted the authorities in 1582- 
1583 as could have been devised. That it was so strenuously op- 


posed by the Catholic leaders is ample proof of its effectiveness from 


the government's point of view. 
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the documents, the lack of the elementary instruments of research 
and the almost complete obscurity of the main lines of the subject. 
An extensive, general examination of all material was needed, but 
it was foreseen that this would be long and costly, and there were 
no indications that it would be undertaken soon. From the Insti- 
tute, little disposed to assume a task so heavy, and indifferent, if not 
hostile, to the period of the Revolution, nothing was to be expected. 
Neither was anything to be expected from the Comité des Travaux 
Historiques, a body much inclined to the same prejudices and not 
possessing the indispensable personnel and resources. As for the 
private societies—the Société d'Histoire de la Revolution and the 
Société d'Histoire Moderne—their slender resources rendered it 
impossible for them to assume such a burden. The state only could 
do what was required. The adoption of M. Jaureés’s proposition, 
then, was a stroke of good fortune. 

On December 23, 1903, the Minister of Public Instruction, in 
pursuance of this vote, appointed a special commission, with M. 
Jaurés as president. This commission immediately met and at its 
first sitting formed a permanent sub-commission of its own members 
to have charge of the preparation of the work. Provincial collab- 
orators were also needed in order to collect and prepare for publi- 
cation the documents preserved in the departmental archives. At 
the request of the commission, the minister appointed in the chief 
town of each department a committee of about twenty members, 
who, in their turn secured correspondents, especially from among the 
teachers, in the principal communes. 

lor two vears past, this organization has not been modified. 
The commission, which was at first composed of twenty-eight mem- 
bers, now numbers forty-five, including senators, deputies, high 
officials, professors of history in the universities, archivists and men 
of learning. The personnel of the departmental committees has 
undergone many changes, but the professional historians and the 
archivists have kept everywhere the preponderant role which they 
plaved throughout the formative period. 

The commission is connected with a bureau of the Direction of 
Higher Education. Legally, it possesses only consultative powers ; 
it gives advice, which the administration is free to follow or not. 


As a matter of fact, the decisions of the commission are always 


carried out. The permanent sub-commission® holds its meetings 
he ss cludes, in addition to the representatives of the adminis- 
tration, the follow mbers: MM. A. Aulard, professor in the University of 


Paris: Camille Bloch, inspector-general of libraries and archives \. Brette, 
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For its publications the commission has adopted a convenient 


octavo format. The printing has been done either at local estab- 
lishments or at the National Printing Office in Paris. The volumes, 
whatever their size (often they exceed 800 pages), are sold at the 
very moderate price of seven frances, fifty centimes each. Many 
copies are distributed free of charge to scientific institutions. The 
commission enjoys an annual appropriation which was at first fixed 
at 50,000 francs, but, in 1906, was increased to 60,000 frances, and 
still remains at that figure. Every publication is supervised by a 
responsible manager selected from among the members of the 
commission. 

\s soon as the details of organization and administration were 
settled, the commission applied itself to determining the categories, 
the contents and the arrangement of the various series. At this 
point the difficulties began. The documents to be published formed 
an immense mass, scattered among a number of depositories, such 
as the national archives, the departmental archives, the communal 
archives, libraries, offices of judicial records, etc., and there was no 
general inventory of them. Moreover, there were no general works 
on the economic history of the Revolution of such a sort as to make 
it casy to state with security its chief problems; there were few, if 
any, previous publications that could be taken as models. Every- 
thing or nearly everything had to be originated. All this gave rise 
to inevitable groping and delay. 

()f all the undertakings that which seemed the simplest was thi 
publishing of the cahiers of the parishes—so valuable for an under- 
standing of the economic conditions of the country districts in 1789. 
Fortunately, we had already the large collection edited by MM. Brette, 
relating to the convocation of the States-General; and numerous 
caluers published prior to 1904, however imperfect they might be, 


} 


made it possil l 


le to determine speedily the method to be followed. 
The unit chosen for this first category was the bailliage—that is to 
say, the unit of convocation in 1789; and all discoverable cahiers 
de doléances (at least, all that could be found), drawn up by parishes 
belonging in 1789 to the same bai/liage, were gathered into one col- 
lection. On this plan the first publication of the commission was 
construeted—the cahiers from parishes of the bat/liage of Orléans, 
edited by Ml. Camille Bloch. 

For the publication of documents relating to another very impor- 
tant question, that of the sale of nationalized property and its social 
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the year VIII. usually mark the limits of the revolutionary era; but 
these do not necessarily correspond to the decisive moments in eco- 


levelopment. According to the subjects treated in these col- 


nomic 
lections, it is necessary to have an earlier starting point than 1789 
or to stop short of the year VIII. or to proceed bevond that date. 
Thus, for the collection upon the grain-trade, the period studied 
extends from 1788 to the vear V. For the series pertaining to 
manufactures, the initial date will also be 1788, the vear of the reor- 
ganization of the Bureau of Commerce, but the date chosen for the 
conclusion will be 1802 at the very earliest and may be deferred to 
1806. The collections which relate to the sale of nationalized prop- 
erty ought to extend still farther, to the Restoration, and to include 
the enforcement of the law of 1825 (concerning the indemnities 
to the émugrés), which marks the close of this great transaction. 

In respect to the technicalities of publication, the commission 


has adopted the rules that the French editors of modern historical 


texts agree, with some exceptions, in following. It was deemed 
useless to retain fantastic peculiarities of the original spelling which, 
whatever ma\ be said of them, are of no more interest from the 
philological point of view than from the historical, and, if they were 
preserved, would only result in rendering certain volumes unread- 
able. Modern punctuation has been employed, according to the 
sense. The introductions and annotations are concise and are in- 
tended only to facilitate the use of the volumes and to lessen the 
difficulties of the text. To develop the instructive relations between 
the data, to engage in the work of synthesis, is the function of his- 
torians. Far more important is it that the editors give their atten- 
tion to sifting in some way the innumerable documents to be pub- 
lished (except in the case of the collections of cahiers), so as to 
retain nothing but the essential and to omit whatever lacks interest. 
Publication without selection is impossible, and, moreover, in no 
wise necessary. Furthermore, the commission prescribed, in the 
case of all matters that are of secondary importance or of interest 
only in part, the liberal use of those methods of summary, citation 
or reference, that will become more and more general in the editing 
of archive-documents in the domain of modern history.‘ A certain 
number of well-chosen examples, and general conspectuses, ought 
to form the substance of the collections”, say the instructions for 
the publications relating to the grain-trade. 

The actual statistics of publication are as follows: out of some 
sixty proposals submitted to the commission, thirty-two were adopted. 


These thirty-two publications are to form about forty-five volumes, 
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some ; they reveal, better than all the original studies in the world 
id have done, the importance of documents hitherto unknown, 
lue, for example, of the reports of the committees on agricul- 


ture and commerce; finally, the publishing of the cahiers ot parishes, 


the researches in the archives of even the smallest communes, will 


ertainly do more than all official circulars to insure the safety of 
documents of great interest, which are too often exposed to the 
ees of time and the carelessness of men, and the destruction of 


been going on slowly for a century. 
\cain, it is said that the publications of the commission, for 


cample the collections of the cahiers, do not present a perfect uni- 


it and this has been remarked upon acrimoniously. It is 
undeniable that in the early volumes of the cahiers there may be 
noticed some trifling differences in procedure. This slight varia- 
tion was inevitable in the period of inception; the method to be 
followed could take final form only after a series of experiments. 
But to expect that absolutely perfect uniformity can ever be realized 
is purely chimerica In the first place, the documents stand in the 


wav of this, as they frequently differ according to the locality whence 
they proceed. In the second place, among the editors there will 
lwavs be differing degrees of carefulness, of information, of ability. 
[his disadvantage is inherent in all co-operative enterprises, yet 
co-operative enterprises are on the increase in the domain of his- 
torical study What ought to be required of such enterprises is an 
verage product The commission endeavored to take into account 
vervthing: exigencies of scientific work, material possibilities of 
execution, capacities of available investigators, etc. It concluded 
hat the best that could be done was to produce clear, well-composed 
Hections, supplied with good indexes and with the critical ap- 
paratus necessary and sufficient to facilitate the use of the printed 
es. When the collaborators are men of exceptional ability, 

the commission grants them liberty equally exceptional, and makes 
no effort to deprive itself of the benefit of their learning and their 
enthusias! Isut it alwavs has been and still is the desire of the 
commission that the publications be of good average value and, as 
cannot be too often repeated, that they conform to the principles 


generally followed to-day in the editing of modern archive-docu- 


\ work of this kind ought to be judged by its results. It is 
certain that as a result of the influence of the commission consider- 


able progress promises to be accomplished within a few vears. 
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MATERIAL FOR SOUTHWESTERN HISTORY IN THE 
CENTRAL ARCHIVES OF MEXICO!’ 


WHeN we consider the close historical relations between Mexico 
and what we call the “ Southwest ", the chief cause for surprise, 


as regards the Mexican archives, is not that they contain much 


naterial for Southwestern history, but rather that this material 


has been so little used 
In an endeavor to present in brief space a general idea of the 
sources of this class contained in the central archives at the City 


of Mexico, not touching for the present upon provincial, ecclesias- 


tical or private collections, it seems best to attempt no more than to 
name the principal repositories and to describe their contents in s 
far as they will admit of general description. I can treat even in 
this general way only a part of the field, and have chosen, there- 
arding the demands of proportion, to devote most of my 
space to sources for early Southwestern history, closing with the 
merest hint of what there may be for recent periods. Incidentally 
I shall trv to indicate some of the conditions of investigation in 
Mexico 

The central government archives proper consist of an Archivo 
General v Publico de la Nacion, commonly called the Archivo 
General, and of separate archives for each of the great secretariats 
or executive departments of the national government. To these 
should be added the manuscript collections in the Museo Nacional 


and the [iblioteca Nacional. Most of the manuscripts in the 


paper may be regarded as a preliminary report upon a comprehensive 
survey of the materials for United States history in Mexican archives which the 
writer has undertaken on behalf of the Department of Historical Research in the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. A fuller report in the form of a volume 
I iblished by that institution may be expected at a later time. 

My grateful acknowledgments for extensive courtesies and liberal treatment 
received during the preparation of this article are due to the following persons 
The Hon. Senor Don Ignacio Mariscal, secretary, and the Hon. Sefior Don José 
Algara, sub-secretary, of the Secretariat of Foreign Relations; Dr. Justino Rubio 


lirector, and Senor Don Tomas Alarcén, paleographer, of the Archivo General y 
bl senaro Garcia, sub-director of the Museo Nacional 


Dr. José M. Vigil, director of the Biblioteca Nacional; Sefor Don Juan Salazar, 


charge t the archive of the Secretariat of War and Marine Senhor Don 

Felipe Camarena, in charge of the archive of the Secretariat of Foreign Relations; 

Senor Don Manue ( I sa, in charge f the irchive of the Secretariat of 

¢ Senor Ing. Ignac Molina, chief of the department of cartography 
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This fact is significant, for it offers the prospect that in certain 
of the local archives there may yet be found important stores of 
material. While, as has been said, the larger part of the collection 
in the Archivo General relates to the period before 1821, only a 
small part of that which does not is of importance for the histor) 
of the United States. 

This archive is under the supervision of the Secretariat of 
Foreign Relations, and permission to work in it is secured, by 
foreigners, from that department. It is housed in the southwestern 
portion of the vast building known as the Palacio Nacional, in rooms 
adjacent to those formerly occupied by the Secretariat of the Vice- 
roys—quarters that are altogether inadequate for present needs. In 
summer it is usually open from 7:30 a. m. to 1:30 p. m., and in 
winter from 8:00 a. m. to 1:30 p.m. To those who are properly 
introduced, wide liberties are given to search among the volumes 
and /egajos. Indeed, if this were not the case, little progress could 
be made under present circumstances. 

The collection, which consists of some thirty-five thousand bound 
volumes of manuscripts and bundles enough to form at least as 
many more, is, besides being large, extremely miscellaneous, and 
therefore difficult to describe in general terms. Enough material 
to form perhaps twenty thousand volumes is piled ceiling-high in 
a board crib in the middle of the main hall, and, though partly 
classified and bound, is at present almost inaccessible. Difficulties 
of research are increased through lack of a catalogue, either printed 
or unprinted.‘ 

The archive is divided into sections, the basis of division being 
subjects rather than the offices from which the papers have ema- 
nated. The general arrangement of these sections is chronological, 
with dates on the backs or title-pages of the volumes or on the 
labels of the /egajos. This arrangement greatly facilitates investiga- 
tion but it is frequently violated, and the dates cannot always be 
relied upon. Many of the volumes—in some cases entire sections— 
have tables of contents, called indices. These, when well made, 
which is by no means always the case, enable one readily to ascer- 
tain the general nature of the contents of a volume. 

Seven sections, in particular, of the Archivo General have great 
importance for the early history of the Southwest. The two most 

* Material for the formation of a catalogue is gradually being accumulated by 


the archive force, but the prospects for a speedy completion of it are not good, 
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tions we have to thank that best of vicerov’s secretaries, Antonio 


Bonilla, or, perhaps, his master with the organizing genius, the 


Viceroy Revilla Gigedo. The former compilation consists of five 
large volumes, until recently scattered and forgotten, among thx 
volumes of the second series of roval cédu/as and orders mentioned, - 


but now reunited. In them the indices cite separately the docu 
nents relating to the Provincias Internas as a whole, and likewise 
those for each of the provinces of New Mexico, Texas, Nuevo 
Santander, Nuevo Leon, Nueva Viscava, Coahuila, Sonora and 
Sinaloa. lor the period covered, the five volumes are of inestim 


able value, and their tables of contents are deserving of publica 


entire, as a partial bibliography he compilation of cédu/as con 
cerning the expulsion of the Jesuits is still scattered. Volumes I. 
and Il. have recently been brought together from different parts 
of the Archivo General, while II i 


Nacional 


Che regular tile of communications from the vicerovs to the 


I. and IV. are in the Biblioteca 


court of Spain does not begin, unfortunately, until 1755, in the 
of the Marqués de las Amarillas.'.° From that time 


ill 244 volumes. Thev are arranged in three series, 


wav, have no discoverable distinction.'! These letters 
and reports of the viceroyvs, found here in the form of minutes or 
of copies, according to the care of the secretaries, are even mort 


important than the roval cédu/as and orders, for thev not onl 


present the cisatlantic viewpoint, but, being based upon detailed 


* Besides containing this compilation relating to the Provincias Internas. the 
second series of i/las supplements the first in two other ways First, the Jibros 
e asiento contain documents as early as 1585, and second, in this collection there 
re iulas and orders directed to the andiencias. The arrangement of the series 
is so very bad, however, that to use it would be difficult. 

fhe title of the series is “ Coleccion de Reales Ordenes y Cédulas D 
cadas sobre Provincias Ynternas 

*In the es reference is made in each case to the series of principals, and, 
even if a duplicate is lacking, the principal is cited. 

The title of the first volume is “ Coleccion de Reales Ordenes, y Ceédulas 
Sobre Expatriacior é s Regulares de la Comp*. de Jesus, y demas Asuntos 
Relativas, Dirigidas al Exmo. S°". Virrey Marqués de Croix en los Afios dé 67, , 
68, 60, y 70’ The titles of the other volumes vary slightly from this. The 


i part of it, will be listed in the forthcoming catalogue of books 
ssued by the Biblioteca. 


e Viceroys was, in its origin, only a pr 


rps of three was organized in 1757. This explains, perhaps, : 
why the file t viceroys’ correspondence begins no earlier. See Juan de Dios 


Uribe, “Informe pedido por un apunte"’, etec., in the archive of the Secretariat of 


Foreign Relations, Seccion de Archivo Genera va 1823-182 
ach of the three series contains the three main classes of correspondence, 


namely, that sent por via reservada, through the secretary of the Universal Office 


of Marine and Indies; that sent through the Council of the Indies: and that 


department secretaries. 
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of copies of documents of great general importance—the movu- 
menta, so to speak—for the history of New Spain down to the 
time of their compilation. Since they are relatively well-known, 
they need no mention here further than to say that of their number 
four are devoted to New Mexico, two to Upper California, two to 
Texas and as many more to territory just on the other side of the 
border and closely associated with the United States frontier. To 
this nucleus there have been added from time to time about five 
hundred volumes, mainly of original documents, dealing with 
various parts of New Spain.’® The section of Provincias [nternas, 
comprising 264 volumes, is so called because it relates primarily to 
the northern provinces. .\ considerable part of the papers con- 
tained in it emanated from the division of the Vicerov’s Secretariat 
devoted especially to the administration of these provinces. Tech- 
nically, the Provincias Internas did not include the Californias, 
Louisiana or Florida, but there is in the section a good deal of 
matter relative to the first two. It contains also, for obvious rea- 
sons, a great deal of material concerning San Blas and the Philip- 
pine Islands. Probably the most distinctive class of material in 
this section is the correspondence of the viceroy with the com- 


mandant-general of the Provincias Internas (or, when the com- 


mandaney was divided, with the commandants of the eastern and 
the western provinces) and with the provincial governors. Such 
material, however, is not lacking from the other series. The section 
of Californias contains nearly all kinds of matter for Antigua and 
Nueva California, some of it dating nearly to the time of the 
American occupation, besides considerable matter for New Mexico 
and Texas. The section of Misiones is confined largely to the 
relations of missions with the central secular authorities, but it 
covers all New Spain. 

For present purposes these four sections may be considered 
together, for, aside from such differences of emphasis as have been 
indicated, their contents are similar and overlap in a thousand places. 
It is in these sections especially that one must look for a large part 


of the important correspondence of the viceroys with the local 


then lacking from the set in the Archivo General, the government contemplated 
purchasing the one advertised, believing that it was the identical volume that had 
been lost. The missing volume was replaced in 1882 by a copy made in Spain. 
(See correspondence in the archive of the Secretariat of Foreign Relations, 
Seccién de Archivo General, under the dates given Its loss cannot be charged, 


in the customary way, to the vandalism of the American army that occupied the 


city in 1847, for Cubas’s report of 1824 notes the absence of the volume. This is 
not intended, however, as a denial that the American army carried off some 
documents from the Mexican archives, for there is good evidence that they did so. 


} 
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appears that he copied little or nothing in the Archivo General, and 
that therefore he used few or none of the originals which I mention 
This is said, not with any thought of disparagement of the great 
feat of coll ting accomplisl ed by Bancroft, but, quite to t 
trary, to choose the most pointed way of illustrating the value of 
le vet unconquered worlds of material in this storehouse 

\ large portion of the correspondence of the viceroys with the 
military chiefs during the Mexican War of Independence (1810 
the extensive section'’ called Historia: Operaciones 
de Guerra, which is the seventh of the sections which have been 


nentioned as being of primary importance from our present stand 


point. I[n it there are three groups of correspondence that deserv: 
especial mention, even in so general a sketch as this. (1) That of 
the viceroy with Manuel de Salcedo, governor of Texas, from 18009 
to 1813, is highly valuable for the affairs of the Texas-Louisiana 


frontier, including the first stage of the Gutierrez-Magee expedi 
tion.'* 2) kor both the early and the later stages of this episode. 


as well as for the Mina expedition and other notable doings of the 


period from 1811 to 1821, there is much of value in the cor 


respondence of Arredondo, commandant of the eastern Internal 


Provinees.'* Among the papers in this correspondence is the 
original report of the bloody battle of the Medina, of August 18, 
1813 3) In the same section is a four-volume series called 


Notas Diplomaticas ”, which contains, primarily, diplomatic and 


consular correspondence concerning the United States for the period 
between 1809 and 1821. Some of the subjects of interest in it are 


the later doings of Bernardo de Gutierrez and Toledo, the Mina 


OT 


ition, Lallemand, Aury, and James Long.?° In volume I 


this series the chief subjects of correspondence are a rumored plan 


ntains 3 r & volumes. Technically, it is a part of Seccién de 

Historia, but it is not so treated in practice and may be considered as a separate 

An excellent calendar of these papers, prepared by Mr. E. W. Winkler, is 

contained in the j st Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture 


Insurance, Statistics and History of the State of Texas, part 11., 1906. They were 


used by Dr. W. F. McCaleb in the preparation of his article on the First Period 
of the Gutierrez-Magee Expedition”, which appeared in the Quarterly of the 
i” s S te sfor fro \ 215-2 Dr. MecCaleb evidently missed 
the \ ! nee e sectior e! ned 

I Operaciones de Guerra, 56) contains correspondence for 1811 
1816; II. (O. de G., 57) for 1811-1820, but mainly for 1811-1812; III. (O. de G 
58) for 1812-1813; IV. (O. de G., 59) for 1813-1820. 

*I may mention here, somewhat out of order, the bundle of documents in 
the rel é f the Secr t t Foreign Relations which deal with the « ipture 
and imprisonment of Long and his men. They are in Seccién de Asuntos Inter- 
nacionales, cara 1817-1824. The bundle contains a number of papers taken from 
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several reports, like those mentioned above, concerning illegal trad 
by American vessels (1809-1811 ) In addition the series contains 
a few papers that relate to the eighteenth-century history of New 


Mexico and Texas. The sections of Impresos Oficiales, Ordenanzas, 


and Bandos, supplement other files by containing many cédu/as, 
viceroyvs  ¢ ees nances and other documents that were of 
such general bearing as to be given a circular character In Obras 
Publicas there are occasional exrpedicutes of interest to us con 
cerning the construction of public works. For example, in the first 
volume there is one relative to the erection of the presidio and othe 
public buildings at San Francisco in 1778. The 1,200 or 1,300 
volumes of papers from the archives of the Inquisition contain a 
little matter of specific bearing on the Southwest. Probably most 
of it, except what may relate to California, is listed in the report 


prepared in 1807 for the Louisiana Boundary Commission by 
Torrecilla and DeNaxera, secretaries of the Holv Offices L his 
report is in volume 301 of the history section. In the volumes of 


Real Caxa devoted to the jurisdiction of Chihuahua are to be foun: 


documents dealing with the finances of the provinces comprised in 
Provincias Internas 
Some thirty-five sections or series not technically called sections, 


forming a large part of the bulk of the archive, while of great value 
for the historv of the interior of Mexico, are of interest from out 
present viewpoint mainly as illustrating the Spanish provincial ad 
ministration in general The names of most of them are given i 
a foot-not I have not been able to examine every one of these 
sections volume by volume, and it may be that thev contain o 

casional documents of direct bearing on the United States, but the 
ate amount of such is evidently not large. It must be ri 


membered that the value for the Southwest of documents of such 


2° It would seem that the sections of Intendencias, Sublegados, Ayuntamientos 
and Alcaldes Mayores, whicl ire col posed of the correspondence of the vicerovs 


ese Iministrative agencies, should contain matter of direct 


. 
witl about 
hearing on the Southwest tt so far as I have been able to examine the: +} . 
limes re ler ‘ sure na ess le it present | } ave ‘ ‘ ne 
*The series entitled: Indios, Encomiendas, Cler Regular, Cler Secular 
Bienes de Comunidac emporalidades y Conventos, Coft 
Arch fradias. Matrimonios. Registro de Fianzas. Real Fis< Mincri 
Informes de Fonss Urrutia, Real Audiencia, Real Acuerdo, Civil, Intestados 
nd Infidens ‘ re ss e ft wing vhich are ft similar ilue nd 
perhaps others re in the rib mentione formerly and are only partly accessible 
t present Judicial ribunal de \cordada Arzobisp y Obispos, Media 
Annata, Bula de Santa Cruzada, Real Armada, Artilleria, Presidarios, Comisaria 
General, Casa de Mone esorerias, Hacienda, Tribunal del Consulad Aduanas 
Alca s, Peages, Rent ‘ hac ut Fabrica de Pélvora 
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in the central public archives of Mexico for the history of Alta 
California between 1768 and 1785 has demonstrated that these 
collections in the Museo Nacional, together with some of the sec- 
tions of the Archivo General, contain an enormous amount of 
unused material of highest importance for early California history. 


Besides these Franciscan documents, the Ramirez Papers deserve 


mention. These papers, most of which recently came from the 
library of the late Alfredo Chavero, are documents gathered and 
autograph essays written by the noted José Fernando Remirez 
They deal mainly with ancient Mexico, where his interests were 
centred, but some of them relate to the United States. Among 


these is a collection of original “ Documentos sobre Gaspar de 
Villagra ’, author of the metrical history of New Mexico, part of 
them signed in the hand of Onate; copies of various more or less 
well-known New Mexico documents; a fragment of a Jesuit 
critica of the Benavides account of the apparition of the venerable 
Maria Jesus de Agreda; and a forty-three page study of the Co 
manche nation by Ramirez himself.* 

\ll of these Museo papers are kept in the library, which is open 
to the public from 9:30 to 12:30 in the morning and from 3:30 to 
6:30 in the afternoon. 

The manuscript materials in the Biblioteca Nacional are not 


many in the aggregate, vet there are a few nuggets about which 


investigators of special topics would wish to know. Some of these 
are fragments of series contained in the Archivo General vy Publico 
I have already mentioned part of one and all of another Bonilla 
compilation relative to the expulsion of the Jesuits. A larger col- 
lection is that of about forty bound, volumes of documents accumu- 
lated as an incident to the administration of real hacienda during 
the eighteenth century. They consist of roval cédulas, vicerovs’ 
decrees, official reports and expedientes concerning the various 
branches of the royal revenue. In them is to be found a large 
amount of information concerning the Spanish economic and 
administrative svstems. Many rare pamphlets and some manu- 
scripts are gathered into the various series of “ Documentos para la 


Historia de México” listed in the history division of the library's 


catalogue. Single manuscript volumes or documents deserving of 

“2 Of more interest than importance in this connection are the sixty-odd 
volumes of original records from the archive of the Inquisition. These are said 
by Sefior Don Luiz Gonzalez Obregon, who has made a thorough study of them, 
to be the cream of a much larger collection to which the 1,200 or 1,3 volumes 
in the Archivo General y Publico belong. They seem, however, ¢ contain 


nothing relating specifically to the United States 
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nuizzles that I have not been able to solve is the 


1 many other old maps of different parts of the 


Ihe 


Southwest that are mentioned in the sources and whose accompan\ 
ing documents are available ()f course, the originals or copies of 
many of them were sent to Spain, but it is inconceivable that copies, 
at least, should not have been kept in Mexico. In fact, in a good 
any instances we have proof that copies or the originals were kept 
but where the larger part of them now are is a mvysterv. A con 
siderable numb it is true, are here and there in the Archivo 
(General and the Biblioteca Nacional \ much larger number are 
n carpetas 2, 3 1t and 12 of the department of cartography of the 
Secretariat of Fomento, among them being the Pichardo and La 
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colonies of [uropeans; maps of lands asked for; and records of 
conce ns granted or refused lhe mass of documents concerning 


\nglo-.\merican colonization in Texas alone after 1821, would 


probably fill fifteen or twenty large volumes. Of greatest single 
interest among them, perhaps, are the many papers relating to th 


efforts of Moses and Stephen F. Austin, although the material seems 


to be relative full for other ] 


eading empresarios. One of the 
colonization projects of considerable antiquarian interest, at least, 


is that proposed to the Mexican government in 1826 by Robert 


Owen. I[lis memorial, present in his own handwriting, asks for a 
concession of a exas, with guaranteed independence and _ pro- 
+ wr hii] + + lar ] 
tec . aS a place 1 Which to test on a large scale Nils i\ Ite 
plan, e outlines, of regenerating humanity. 


lel with the plans for Anglo-American colonic ire the 
fears of .\nyvlo-.\merican aggression, then of revolution in Texas. 
Giving expression to these fears there are in the secretariats f 
Foreign Relations and War bewildering quantities of correspondence 
with local authorities and diplomatic agents. In this connec 
may be noted the bundle of papers in the Secretariat of War which 
give the details of the arrest and imprisonment of Stephen F. Austin. 


For California and New Mexico there are many documents, dated 


between 1830 and 1840, concerning political disturbances cause: 
according to the reports, by Americans and factious Spaniards, as 
well as reports regarding the movements of the Russians. The 
Oregon migration also calls for the use of much ink and paper 


What appear to be very complete files of correspondence be- 


tween the Secretary of War and the frontier military authorities 


from 1830 to 1845 fill about thirty-five /egajos of some 1,200 pages 
eacl In ther ire the original reports, not only of the general 
a are th | 1\ gener 


ovements of Americans and Mexicans during 
period, but also Mexican reports of the principal military engage- 
nents of the Texas War Notable among the latter, of course, 
ire those of the recapture of San Antonio by the Mexicans, the 
fall of the Alamo and the defeat of Santa Anna at San Jacinto. I 
had the unique experience of breaking the seals, in the presence 
1c permission of the archivero, of packages containing 
some fifteen personal letters and official orders addressed to Sant 
Anna about the time of his capture but never delivered because of 
that event It is interesting to note, as a reflection of the Mexican 
view of events, that from 1830 on to 1835 the Texas bundles are 


arke * The Revolution in Texas ", as though the revolution were 
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.arra ‘ wd Lette | Hens \ Trescot, concern the 
trations between South Carolina and President 


Buchanan in December. 1860. 


Wittram Henry Trescor was born in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, November 22, 1822, and when he was thirty years old was 
appointed Secretary of Legation at London, serving for two years, 
when he returned to Charleston and entered upon the practice of 
law. He also wrote on diplomatic and international subjects on 
which he soon became recognized as an authority. 

In 1852 appeared his ‘book, The Diplomacy of the Revolution, 
an Historical Study (New York), and in 1857 The Diplomatic 
History of the Administrations of Washington and Adams (Boston). 


He had 


I 
United States, dividing it into four parts—the period of the Revo- 


Janned the writing of a complete diplomatic Istory of the 


lution, from Washington to Jefferson, from Jefferson to Monroe's 
declaration, and from Monroe to his own time. The enduring 
value of the only two volumes he completed must cause regret 
that circumstances drew him away from carrying out his project. 
His volume of the Diplomatic History of the Administrations of 
Hashington and Adams was still fresh from the press when Presi- 
dent Duchanan invited him to occupy the congenial and dignified 
office of Assistant Secretary of State. 
he President regarded the place as one of great importance, 
for he was aware that Lewis Cass, whom he app unted to be Secre 
tary of State, was indisposed to responsibility and not possessed 
of the peculiar talents necessary to make a shining success in the 
ie called him to fill.t. But Cass had a large following and 
brought support to the Administration; and Trescot’s appointment 


1 1 


also meant more than mere talents into 


ly bringing his individua 
the service of the government, for he represented in a notable de- 
gree the ruling class of South Carolina and South Carolina repre 
sented and led the advanced school of slavery and states’-rights sen- 
ie South. Himself of one of the old patrician families of 
the state, his marriage to Miss Eliza Natalie Cuthbert had widened 
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tributed able and suggestive articles to the magazines. The com- 
plete list of the public offices he held follows, with dates of ap- 
pointment: secretary of legation at London, December 30, 1852; 


assistant secretary of state, June 11, 1860; commissioner to China 


otiate treaty, April 9, 1880 (he signed the treaty); special 


xtraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Chile, Noven 


envoy ¢ 


ber 28, 1881: commissioner to negotiate commercial treaty with 
Mexico, August (he signed the treaty); delegate to t’an- 
\merican Conference, April 2, 1889; counsel for the United States 
before the Halifax Fishery Commission in 1877. 

The following is a partial list of his writings. Books: 7he 


iplomacy of the Revolution; an Historical Study (New York, 


52); History of the Admu istrations Of th asi g- 
ton and slda -So-1801 (Boston, 1857). Pamphlets: 4 
Thoughts on the Foreign Policy of the United States (Charleston, 


1849); Oration delivered before the Beaufort Volunteer Artillery 
on July 4, 1850 (Charleston, 1850) 3° The Position and Course of 
the South (Charleston, 1850) 2 4 Letter to Honorable A. P. Butler, 
U. S. Senate, on the Diplomatic System of the United States 
(Charleston, 1853); fy <dmerican View of the Eastern QOuestion 
(Charleston, 1854) 2° Oration delivered before the South Carolina 
Historical Society (printed in the Collections of the South Carolina 
Historical Society, 1889, vol. II1.: The Late General Stephen 
Eulogy delivered in the House of Representatives of South Carolina, 


Friday, September 7, 1866 (London, 1867) ;* Three Letters for 
James L.. Orr, Governor of South Carolina, to the President of the 
Un ted Sfates an / the Secretary oT the Treasury Mil reference to 
Sea Islands (Washington, Gibson Brothers, 1868) ; Jemorial of the 


Life of J. Johnston Pettigrew, Brigadier General, C. S. A. (Charles- 
ton, 1870) 2 Letter Reviewing the Bayard-Chamberlain Fishery 
Treaty (Washington, 1888) 3° Oration before the Alumni of the Col- 
lege of Charleston (Charleston, 1889). GAILLARD HuNtT. 
[Although that version of his narrative which Mr. Trescot 
wrote in February, 1861, is for obvious reasons preferred, as more 
nearly contemporaneous, to that which he prepared in 1870, certain 
portions of the latter which are not represented by parallel passages 
in the former, and not printed in General Crawford’s book, have 


been inserted below in square brackets. For the contribution which 


follows, we are indebted to Edward A. Trescot, Esq., the writer's 


son. Ep.] 
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confidence and the many pleasant incidents of that summers association 
Of him and his cabinet I shall record my impressions hereafter. At 
present my object is simply to preserve while they are fresh in my 
memory a narrative of the events connected with the visit of the Com- 
missioners from South Carolina > 
By the time the autumn arrived a common interest in the political 
ns of the day and frequent association had brought me into 


rather intimate relations with the Southern Members of the Cabinet, 


Cobb, | d 1 Thomson \t length the decisive day came and Lin . 
colns election presented a practical issue to the South. The attitude 
of South Carolina gave additional importance to my position for I was 
the only South Carolinian connected with the administration with any- 
‘ thing like official rank and the only one who held anything like confi- 

dential relations with the leaders of public opinion in the State and as 
Congress was not in session it was very natural that upon the question 
of the relations of the Government to the State I should be very freely 
cons Ited 

It is unnecessary now to go through the various conversations espe- 
cially with Mr Cobb and Gov: Floyd which accompanied the progress 
of events. It is sufficient to say that from the election of Lincoln and 
indeed from the time that his election was probable, Mr Cobb expressed 
but one opinion, that it was the duty of the South in defence both of 
honour and interest to dissolve the Union. He thought that every State 
should secede by itself and that secession should be practically accom- 
plished on the 4'" of March upon the close of Mr Buchanans adminis- 
tration his he thought most likely to unite the South and only due 
to Mr Buchanans consistent support of Southern rights 

G0 Floyd thought secession unwise and dissolution unnecessary. 
He believed the Black republican triumph only temporary and that their 
success would be their destruction. As a matter of policy therefore 
he wished to fight in the Union but recognised the right of a State to 
secede if she thought it necessarv and fully sympathised with the South 
in the opinion that as far as the North was concerned enough had been 
done to justify any action the South might take. 
: Mr Thomsons general views I never did understand clearly. As far 
as I could learn, he would go with the South but did not seem to think 
that the South would act or would be forced to act. 

rhe President and Gov: Toucey the Sec of the Navy seemed to me 
to agree most perfectly rhey thought with Gov Floyd that the repub 
lican victory was only illusory—that the party could not survive success 
and that great and universal re-action had commenced at the North. 
lhey did not believe that the South was in earnest and thought that 
secession was probable only in the case of S. C. but they neither recog- 

j nised the 1 git of a State to secede. 


(sen Cass stood | think by himself. From the beginning he believed 


Lincolns election certain and the dissolution of the Union inevitable. 
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1 tk art of the people to take the forts that he was 
ind would resist. What would be the consequence of 
the State was a grave question which had not yet arisen 

sent he was resolved upon two things—not to reinforce 

t to allow them to be taken by an unlawful force. In 


I agreed with him and both he and I agreed further in 


g ri 

there was no danger of an attack on the forts bv an 

nd that the State would take action she might deem 

rly and notice to the Government at Wash 

sition of Gov Floyd I explained fully by letters to those 


uld in my opinion best use the knowledge for the 
irm and apprehension of the citizens of Charleston 


nsion of the people of Charleston however was not easi 


Cass and Judge Black were anxious to send reinforce: 

rts Phe subject was one of constant discussion. Gov 
st in his determination and resolved not to re-inforc: 

hat when su were his opinions he ought to be trusted 
y ro e of the business of his Dep, he sent a few 


tlelr or a tew boxes of ammunition to Fort Moultric 
to be objects of suspicion Chey would never be used 


great force—* You tell me that if any attempt is 


t under ordinary circumstances is done every day. vou 
to restrain your people suppose you are not able to 
I bound to leave those garrisons unprotected to 
im I not bound to enable them to resist the unl 
resist?” 
the foree of this reasoning I knew also that in the then 
g in Charleston, anything that could be even misu 
ept 1 as reinforcement would lead to an explosion 
re the whole Southern cause. I therefore saw Gov 
to him what I understood to be Gov Flovds position 
vhil dmitted its strength things were in that con 
not act from it—that I had the most perfect confi 
| pledged myself that our people could trust him 
t nice ditterence between what was re-inforcement 


ree I and what was only ordi lary routine 


rstood at such a time—and that unless the Sec of War 


in the Forts important or 
wer for e consequences and after wha 
authorities there 
step would lead to the occu 
in forty eight hours. And I told him that I was 
vd to announce to him my conclusion. He pro 
after a conference which he 
lorning with Gov Floyd and Mr Thomson. I did so. 


lad a long and very free 
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+} ting d e no pression I wou 1 Say 
that é é t es it was my duty however painful to s nit 
v resignat nd there d leave for Columbia the next rning 
to sul t t facts to the Exe e of S.( I would be in Columbia 
In 36 he s ‘ S 1 information there could be no earthly doubt 
hat t Forts 1 be occupier he following 24. Such a resolution 
respecti firmly stated would I thought make the President hes 
tate mn ot have ted for he would have been forced 
t ré r ( the t ccupied in the changes nad in tie 
eX rders would be more than enough to give the Stat 
t nec rv ¢ rtunit [his for reasons unnecessary now to stat 
2. To telegr Mr Miles the MC. { on 
nmediate es that his representat in 
Charleston ve ! h exaggerated by the rs 
Id rel t President [his was also rejected. 
3. The third w was adopted was that I should write to the Goy 
or of the State (Gist) tell him that the President was under very 
rong iprehe ons that the people would sieze the Forts—that in 
onsequence he felt bound to send re-inforcements. That the Si rm 
Members of the Cabinet would resist this policy to resignation but that 
thev thought that if he felt authorized to write a letter assuring the 
President that if no reinforcements were sent, there would be no attet pt 
ipon the rts before the meeting of the Convention and that then Con 
missioners would be sent to negotiate all the points of difference, that 
their hands would be strengthened, the responsibility of provoking colli 
sion would be taken from the State and the President would probab! 
relieved from the necessity of pursuing this policy hey added that 
t such a letter was written and failed he should have information in 
mpie time to take ich ste ps as the interest of the state required 
[ wrote such a letter and in a few days received the following at 
wer—(see Letter which I communicated to Govs Floyd Cobb and 
Mr Thomsor 
While these ) iwItations ind conve rsations were occurril the 
President had prepared his Message and in view of its tenor and tl 
prob; ble action of Vv stat I deemed it proper to Say to the Preside: 
it I had informed Gen Cass I felt it my duty to resign and I would 
e glad if he would make his selection for my successor as it would 
pr bly not be convenient to him for me to leave the office without 
v one in charge. My interview with the President was a very kind 
one and at that time Mr Ledyard it was understood would be appointed 
Ile was the son-in-law of Gen Cass, had been his Sec Legation in 
Ir Ct nd was in every wav verv well qualified for the Post I heard 
ve eT 
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On Sunday night when I saw him, he went over the old ground, said 
that he thought his message ought to be acceptable to the South that 
he had spoken the truth boldly and clearly and that all that he had 
declared was that with regard to the laws of the U. S and the property 
he would discharge the obligations of his official oath 

[ told him that I would take the message with pleasure because it 
was a court to the Executive of the State Hi | thought that 
Waiving the opinions as to the right of Secession Srp neiliatory 
so than I had expected jut that I must say 1 
satished me that the State would not only secede 

mediately—that delay 1 
having id that much I is 
he desired and I felt con 
that there would be no violence HM rds the Forts by any unlawful 
é mblage or me nd that I had in my pocket a letter from the Gov 
ernor of the State which I would read to him if he desired and th 
tenour of which I then communicated to him. He then asked me if 
I had n (zen Cass. I said not that dav but that I had talked over 
t] vhole subject with him again and again and we always ended where 
ve begat Ile said however that I must see him when I left the White 
Hou | vishec it particularly and sav to him all that I had just 
said to | | went to the Generals and did repeat mv conversatior 
with the Pr lent and left Washington for Columbia on Monda 
morning 

Governor Gist received the message in the spirit in which it w 
ent but he said at once, what indeed was evident from even two or thr 
davs tion with the members of the LegHM that the Stat: 
was determined on immediate secession, that nd policy how 
ever plausible could induce delay until the 4th March either in defere1 
to Mr Buel ns position or with a view to the co-operation of other 
tate At the ime time it was evident that the leaders of public opi: 
ie of force and would proceed temperately but 
re itel in their work It Was ilso clear th it to avoid such at 1SStte 
sither és tion of the laws or in the seizure of the property of tl 
l‘nited States 

I reached Washington on Sunday’ on my return and saw the Presi 
dent tor Tew 1 ments that evenn g nd made an appointment tor 
Monday 

; On Mondav when I called. the Carolina D legation were with hi 
mber 
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( had from the beginning of the « 
1 d one language, submitted to the Pres 
t t re-in! ements should be sent to the Forts 
rning on which he submitted his opinion I went 

y resignation which I had withdrawn until 
] it egged me to kee] it tora dav r two 
nt 7 t h r] } ‘ 
l Cssa&ry t i@as he pe haps i no 
it speak more plainly then but the next 
Ithe probably understood hin his of 
ne thing and the next dav he resig the 

‘ 

ecept Nis advice Under the circumst ec 


to the President that I would continue in office until 
appointment was mad 


t Secession was passed by the Convention For the 


(gen Cass’ advice was in the interest of the State and 
iT? sed the President to have the Dep without either 
\sst See ludge Black, the Atty Gen who was 

the Supreme Court and it was not I think 


iT t S. C. had elected by this time the new Governor 
l informing him that his predecessor Gov: Gist 
remain in Washington after my resignation in order 
be some authorized channel of communication until the 


ers from the Convention and I described to the 
tion of things his invitation of Gov: Gist I had 


1e Cabinet as I cor 


e ft’res and such members of t 


ke to freely on public affairs. (See letter.) 


s election the Convention met and passed the Ordi 


ut before the Ordinance passed, D. H. Hamilton 


* witl letter for me” covering a sealed letter t 
4 
t Pickens ece er 14, 18¢ follows on t page 
( ece er 17, at marked Strictly « 
ed t the py the second versio f Mr I ts 
Se Daniel H. H ton, the bearer of a very rtant 
Pre ent the | ed States woul é el 
e now Washington 1 er request of Gov (sist, t 
‘ t re with | t S¢ that he 1 st certain! Ss le 
tter t the President of the 1 > 
s to say to the President that Mr Hamilt will re n 
« he sl wait that 1 to receive any letter or cor 
P 1 that you will deliver it yoursse t t you 
rselt nswer if the President a panies 
t that 1 V e trusted t you from the President 
f vou ¥ inicate with Mr Har 


fort t whether ‘ ring t nswer or whether vou will brine it your 
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he President which I was directed t 
contents were not « mut ited but I was infor P 
to wait 24 hours for an answer, but that 
sending an answer by 1 a mpanied I 
was instructed to bring it Phe natur ft xt 
I had received notice of in a contidential letter t 
Irot the Gov however saw the Pr returt 
lton at an hour appointed lhe President 1 ! 
read t letter and asked Hamilton whet t 
replied the next The IP it v 
he next evening | | 
ready. Hamilton then said, “ Mr President | re nt 
of that letter and think that you W ept ther ( 
facilitate the negotiations between my gover ent and t . 
President said he would consider it and ¢ Mr Ha , , 
the next day The President as I wa ( ng the 1 
pt it 1 
people ot the stat as to the ort ‘a ¥ ld { 
rresident to occupv frort Sumter with a sn St t? t 
answer to the request or demand to be givet 24! 1 
biections to this det nd it 
simply sked the Ire dent for 
be occupied and that Anderson sl I c nstructed I t t 
Pres t from his pledge to the Member f 
nt 1 tm oid | or sulted 1) il ~ 
very ich embarrassed what to (sen Bonha 
with me that dav and as Hamilton had told the ft t of 
municated to them the contents of 
withar it. We did so, | received the ithorit nd t 
withdrew the letter.“ The President expre gratif 
re ( mmissioners. to refer thet tr 
determination not to disturb the Status of 1 a ! P 
res ( eir negotia He was dg 
Status in the favour of tl | S wat a ( ‘ 
letter f Pickens ) mber t 
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to 


I to suspect him, he was acting 
oblig and the State might rely upon 
“\ d rede t to the uttermost. He said he had taken no copy of 
t be glad if I had no objections to have a copy of the 
telegraph under which I withdrew it which I gave him. I accordingly 
returned the letter to Hamilton with a letter to the Governor stating 
I ( ng to withdraw it (See letter. ) 
On the 23° I 1 following telegram 

Vv H Tre t CHARLESTON Decr 22. 60 

been informed that thirteen men have arrived by the North 


Eastern rail road and they say they were sent to Fort Moultrie and are 


part of one hundred and fiftv (150). I desire to now immed 


is intended to reinforce the forts or to transfer any force from 
umter. I want a clear answer on this immediately. 
Until the Commissioners shall negotiate at Washington, there can be no 


nge here F. W. PICKENS 


Again I called upon Gov: Floyd The Gov was evidently becoming 
Impatient under the embarrassments of his position for it was difficult 


the President on the one hand and to the State of 
m3 n the othe He had done every thing that a man in his situation 


do t prove his good faith and he felt very naturally that the 


difficulties of his position ought to be appreciated and that explanations 
lges perhaps inconsistent with his duties should not be pressed 

except under the very gravest necessity. It was moreover a matter of 
great moment that in this juncture Gov Floyd should retain his place in 
e ( ‘ ng as possible and every step he took or did not take 

\ ( isrepresented for no man at the South was more 
rdially detested by the Black Republican Party. Gov Flovd told me 

to replv to the | ernor that there was not the slightest foundation for 
t he knew nothing of any such men and any statement to 

effect was a sheer fabrication, made he must suppose, for pur 
pose f mischief \s for the removal of troops to Sumter. he could 


t sé nv hkelihood of it, that he did not think it necessary to send 
rders to that end to Ma} Anderson for he could not consider 

nd that in fact he thought any such contingency pro 
ded against by orders already sent to which he did not feel at liberty 
efer more specially; that the Commissioners must soon be in Wash- 
ngton and tl he could see no rational ground for anticipating pre- 


ture difficulty I thought this as far really as he could go and that 


to press upon him or the President more positive action was to risk the 

l tage that continued delay on the part of the Government was 
giving to the State I therefore telegraphed the Governor the con 
tradiction he authorized and waited with anxiety the arrival of the 


[his letter, Trescot to Pickens, December 21, 1860, was printed in the 
eH Representatives of South Carolina, regular session of 
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e Commissioners the 
etarv which dec] ed 1or 
ind they then insisted upon 1 
acting with them unofficiall 
he day after their 1 lw 
eliverv to the President ry 
whilk talking over tl condi 
is Senators came in to infor? 
ews that May ir Anderson | 
ed | carriages t ck 
to Sumter We all expr 
good deal of discussi 
I will pledge my life tl i 
rs from Washingto1 t 
it War was announced \ 
Gov., Col Wigtall } 
coming up the stairs I s 
rs You can do more 
Mr Trescot that it is not 
ist orders but in the face 
instructed in se hy bs 
not Fort Moultri | 
to let me take it and ge 
We Decer her 


wi 
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Il took the irriage, drove home and returned immediately with two 
telegrams for Col Barnwell which he read and handed them to Goy 
lloyd savit g am afraid (,0V: it 1s too true read the 
egram (from Gen Jones) asked the Commissioners whether they 
msidered the authority sufficient and then rose adding “I must go to 


he Dep: at once”. He immediately went to the War Dep. I went up 
to the Senate, communicated the news to Senator Davis of Miss and Sen 
itor Hunter and asked them if they would go with me to the President 
ve down to the White House and sent in our names, were asked 


into the Presidents room where he joined us in a few moments. When he 


came in he was evidently nervous. I knew his manner too well to be mis 
taker nd he immediately commenced by making some remark to Mr 
Hunter the removal of Beverly Tucker the Consul at Liverpool to 


h Mr Hunter made a general reply. Col Davis then said “ Mr Presi 
ve have called upon an infinitely greater matter than any consulate’ 
What is it’, asked the P. “ Have you received any intel[]]igence from 


Charleston in the last two or three hours i said ( ol 1). “ None yt said 


x Then, said Col D. “I have a great calamity to announce to 
le then stated the facts and added “ and now Mr President you 
rrounded with blood and dishonour on all sides ™. Che President 


standing by the mantelpeice crushing up a cigar into 
it I have seen him practice often. own as Col 


1) finished and exclaimed—* My God are calamities (or misfortunes, I 


forget whicl never to come singly. I call God to witness—vou 
oe en ter than anybody know—that this is not only without but 
against my orders, it is against my policy.” He then expressed his 


doubt of the truth of the telegram, thought it strange that nothing had 
been heard at the War Dep—said he had not seen Gov: Floyd and 


1 


finally sent a messenger for him When Gov Floyd came he said that 
no telegram had come to the Dep: that the heads of Bureaux there 
ht it unlikely but that he had telegraphed to this effect himself 


There is a report here that you have abandoned Fort Moultrie, spiked 


your guns, burned your carriages and gone to Fort Sumter. It is not 
elieved as 1 had no orders to justify it Say at one [once] what 
( given rise to such a story ".” 

Che Pre ent was urged to take immediate action—he was told tha 


he probability was that the remaining Forts would be seized and gar 


risoned by S. C and that Fort Sumter would be attacked—that if he 


would onl y that he would replace matters as he had pledged himself 
rat the should remain, there was yet time to remedy the michief. 
The discussion was long and earnest \t first he seemed disposed to 
| re tl vould restore the Status but then hesitated, said he 


must ill his inet together, he could not condemn Maj Anderson 


unheard He was told that nobody asked that, only say that if the 
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restore the Status Assure 1 I it I nad t n t i 
time was necessary fo! yisultation and intormatior hat 
telegraphed would restore confidet l ena the | 
continue their negotiation This he d re ing eft 
our way out we met Gen Lane, Senator Bigler, \ e, M ry 
way to make the same remonstrance tor the 1 ' 
Later in the day | saw him . eral 
Senator idell was witl l 
telegrapl nat Anders 
Lhe interview with the Com mer 1 t 
dav when thev presented him their credent 
their ort npondence ~ ( rre ¢ ¢ 
why ( Flovd res ned tor 
ouce the Sec of the Navy I told | 
il i i i 
Com that | eca f ‘ 
tl might to speak freel 
altovether fror thas lor ‘ 
from the other Forts and that M , | 
Moultrie as if he were her ( re 
f i p. 148. 
Printed in re 
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] re s Waiting at his rooms—he said Pell 
the veless e President has taken his ground—I cant 
eat W \ s Di I you can get a telegram o Charles 
( teleg e to \ people to sink vessels in the channel of 
ie har his n ge he sent the next morni[n]g again to the 
( eague Mr Mason There is no doubt that orders for 
nt n issued altho afterwards countermanded. 
er hope, the Commissioners replied as 
I and lett Washingt 
| g utline to be made complete at my 
le re t teleg! s tt e inserted (One or two tacts 
nd so nvers ns are omitted and | intend to add my views of the 
Wo Henry Trescort 
i 
the w it thes I s Mr Buchanans position was a 
differ! it was aggravated by three things. 1. Mr Buchanan 
( ot eve I think at the st moment realized the danget rhe 
representati I e to him of the condition of feeling and opinion of 
the South |] ver would believe He thought it likely that South 
Carolina would secede but that she would not be supported iny other 
sta ! t even Mr Cobbs resignation opened his eyes altho he had 
great resp i Mr Ce s judgment and must have seen tl this 
c the tter destruction of Mr Cobbs future if he had 
misinterpreted Georgia The first time he seemed reallv to begin to 
believe in what was so near at hand was when Mr Toombs called on 
him. While the Commissioners from S. C. were waiting in Washington, 
several gentlemen of influence in Savannah Georgia, telegraphed both 
Mr Toombs Mr Orr to know whether Fort Sumter would be re 
tored tf the withdrawal of Anderson and whether it 
vould be 1] the Governt t rhe object of the enquirv was clear 
ind it w the t not iny to give the President information of 
the nt 1 Mr accordingly went to the 
the res 1 hi in tl next room ] am aware Mr Presi- 
lent said that the ¢ let 1s in session and that todav is the 
nnual dinne the Supreme Court and that vou have scarcely time 
to see 1 But while I apologize for the intrusion, it is an evidence 
what 1 rtance I attach to the interview I would ask Mr President 
whether vou have decided on vour course as to Fort Sumter?” “No 
Sir I } { t decided he Cabinet is now in session upon that 
erv subject.” . thank ou Sir for the information that is all I 
1 ring Rut Mr T itn wou ask?” 
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came 


t relore CC ¢ re of the tre e whi Was CilOSINg a round 
pres moi le delugs vas his first principle of actiot lo protr 

the issue, not to IS t, was his policy Like Hesekiah when t 
prophet denounced the destruction of his house and the captivity of hi 
children, the piteous burden of his cry was “ Is it not good, if peace ar 
truth be in my day? 

He therefor liploma with those whose action he could 1 
€1 ly st Hle promis not to torce an issue, to receive Comm 
loners, to reter to Congress and in this policy he persevered even 


nevertheless an 


| 
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| 
> of ( resio tion he ] 
face of resignati But the issue 
lay Andersons removal to Sumter, placed it sharp and sudden for 
the yuntry. ‘ow this poli of delay and compromise and referet 
was Mr Buchanans not his ibinets—it was conducted without t 
intervention of his Northern Members and in privat msultations wit 
a not exactly in official pledges but in conversatior vith 
I l Cilal piedges it in conversa \ 
Southern Me ‘ t Congress 1 adopting suggestions from Floyd and 
Phompson—and keeping up indirect communications with those in au 
thority and influence in South Carolina When Anderso mduet 
take his cl etween tw ourses, to sustain him or to ndemn 
ficer was in direct contradiction to the whole undet 
rrent of it not so in regard to the position of hi 0 
nor the tion of the ¢ inet He wavered—but what 
do—Co rone, Flovd w ompson and 7] yma »g 
excite ent in the South grew fiercer. the act of Anderson had fire 1 tl 
who train ot Souther: feelu to go with the South now wa t 
entit vitl ucey, Stanton and Holt, said d 
‘ ever vou \ re uncommitte keep the word whi 
the South s ' have pledged nd we resign—we elu 1 
{ na | clr if in tn Senate every State tl t Se led 
nd at lenet P 1) hye iw that the secession of six states was cert 
ve \ friends and the Black Republican Majority grew 
hile the few Southern Senators left bore | 
lo nd owed no allegiat He surrendered into the hands of 1 
North and ref 1 to withdraw Anderson Besides, like the Norther: 
\] Northern man If this r 
Northern opi lo those Southern men who were for conciliating 
nd mourit \Ir Bo thi was ¢ ident fron the first when the issue 
ame. ther rate ut they were willing for 1 sons of 
their vn t the pea tu possible nd st nothing 
1 ting Mr Buel half way \ dav or two before | ft Wasl 
slack t tl Stat Dep: to tell hin roodbve 
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cit wpon the Cort rie t t 
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ess ir ld not bring ftot 
Sve ns t. While he was anxi to p 
e th; to allow the « tent of th 
secre h tl S | s heart he felt that 
protest \ f ( Black Republican triumph y ! 
cially over they | det ed |} his they | tal 
' P they had rsonally libelled hin 1} 
h thy f ( (on iit The 
elected ported | inistr m and after all their ind 
nation to accept Lincol1 submit to Bk. Republican rule was aln 
to condem! on d no objections 1 ee 
f pped short of \ see the Republ 
broken t the very flush of their insolent triumph and I 
tion ver t North and fl the old Democracy into pow: 
1864. He therefore encourage “ the rebels he would che 
ther far he could, but the ( onstitution had not given him author 
he could not st mis executive robes with the blood of American citizen 
dif he ec hight off the issue instead of fighting it, until Lincol 
who | id \ the tor had I ( In person to re ip the hirl 
why that w | the country had a right to expect ind he could g 
to Wheatlane quiet conscience and if the ship of state 
go dow t st his hand was not on the helm Now I could 
prove all this 1 f | in nature is human nature it is true and I firml 
believe it and it is the only explanation of the extraordinary conduct « 
the President from the de parture ot the Commissioners until the in 128 
ration of Li 
I} omitted to mention above, Mr Cobbs r signation as Secretet 
of tl reas because it was not directly connected with the events 
to whic] was referrin Mr Cobb had early in the sum ner ide up 
his 1 l to what ight to be the consequences of Lin Ins election 
and the day of election drew nigh had written to his friends i: 
Georgia that whatever the State might do in that event they must shoul 
it oO thdraw his name from before the Legislature as a candidate 


Jt 
~ 
~ 
~ 


h | generally met their approbation. He was also anxious that 
Buchanans message should take such ground in reference to the 
t question dividing the intry as to justify if possible the cours« 
/. the S&S, vould probably adopt He therefore determined to 


14 
tor th nt ld 
p | >. aS he could not consent to represent 
rcumstances and preterred to consider hj ubli 
fe closed Rut Me | 
But Mr Co is personally much attached to Mr Buchanat 
ri lou outh owed it to Mr B to save him this issue if possibl. 
and more ver there Was 1 ore ter pre babuilits 7 t1 ] 
Of action on the part of 
( : +} ‘ ] Hed 
Die Wwe n - 
fia it were < ao to resist the inauguration ot 
n ( pelled to secede under an 
Admi lad eht into power and th, 
whl 
i Mr 
ore 
whi 
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Mr Cobb with | ot 
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( net for tw ec Fither 1 
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War and Mr Stanton Attv General. t 
y whicl 
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vh has no true application to 

tour own. In fact the condition of the Cabinet was 
ent of the unexampled condition of the Country 

te of things is desirable or profitable either to the 


rest of a Nation. I am far from saying, but it is the 


f « history which in its results has now proved that 
l State of transition and that the LS were in no 
ne nation. 
development will be, it is now to early to speculate 
eralization it does not seem to be risking much to sa 
eal homogeneity in the sentiment and interests of the 
ts expression in unity of national feeling and n 
nal Governr ent, accelerated or retarded of cours« 
f external events 
n which the Commissioners from South ¢ arolina went 
open was never commenced. The Commissioners 
dmirably selected They had all filled with distin 


aces either in the Federal or State Governments, 
both. They were men of decided and varied ability 


sented the unity of the States purpose, also repre 


minor differences of opinion which 


i 11¢ 


hey came to Washington with a1 implicit confidence 
tention to deal fairly with them and were anxious to 
sistent with their sense of duty, to solve the issue as 


ances would permit and however they mav have 


knowledge of public opinion at home, thev were 


uted discretion in 


r grave responsibility Phat Mr Buchanan was sin 
meet them in the same spirit is evident from the 
position and his course both before and after their visit 
ns movement, made the very day of their arrival. com 


ubject beyond solution. That Mr Buchanan failed to 
pledges when he acquiesced in Major Andersons con 
estion But it is i question whether he could h e 

he commencement of an Administration, with istrong 
behind hin he ould have done it Pr rhaps even 
will and perfect directness of purpose he could 

I] substantial authority had dc parted from him and 
t direct wavs rhe threat of impeachment with no 


In judgment stood in his way. popular clamour 
North and as he said to a friend “If |] withdraw 
er, I can travel home to Wheatlands by the light 
efigies ’. His cabinet was resolute. as Mr Stanton 
resident has 
know it, I have not heard his account but I 


For the present I will admit it he President 
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\VWASHINGTON, J). ( 
14, 18600 
HH resit \ssistant Secretary f Stat 
rs e of the request of Go (a1st, con 
f the 29" Nover ind in nformity with the 
Xx] é tter shall sub to vour attenti su 
nteresting or important the pres 
on of 
Before ent g e immediate subject of th ti 
s proper t I s i 1 vou of an event of very consideral 
signifi ince ( urred You will h e learned fro he 
s that pre » the delivery of the Presidents Message thers 
1 general rehension that its publication would lead to a disso 
1 of the | This did not happen, the concessions of the S 
or reared to have brought about the agreement of the Cabinet upon 
m | ertain ground. Immediately after its promul 
g Mr Cobb, the Secretary of the Treasury deemed it his 
to retire from the Cabinet for reasons which he has given to the 
He was succeded by Gov: Thomas of Maryland whose views 
re considered as identical with those of the Southern section of the 
Cabinet and the balance might therefore be fairly held to be undisturbed 
Within the last two or three days Gen Cass, the Secretary of State, sul 
tted to the President his opinion that a reinforcement of the garrisons 
Charleston Harbour was the imperative duty of the Administration 
pon the refusal of the President to concur in that policy, Gen 
( has resigned. His resignation has been accepted and the President 
thus stands tted to maint a policy, the advantage of which to 
South Carol i it is impossible to exaggerate. I have no doubt that the 
resignation of Gen Cass will be made the subject of universal eulogy 
t the North nd North West and the opportunity be improved for the 
xtremest de of the President I am satisfied that you will 
feel with me that such a course on the part of the President deserves 
e recognitior f South Carolina and gives him a claim as far as it 
n be done s ntly with our principles and our interest, that the 
State should facilitate anv honourable accommodation which will avoid 
: It clear that it ovement like the present it will be 
possible to reach anv temporarv accommodation if both parties stand 


lere must be a mutual recognition that 
is an anomalous one to be treated with reference to the 


he manuscript of the foregoing narra 
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pressure of Northern opin will be £ 
the Presidet fron he ground whicl 
not to i allowed to sturb our own 1 
ie Preside \ ite\ \ 
2 \Wwith regard to the re 1 \\ 
int y detail as to laws ) 
vour attention is that upon the S« Gent for 
he resorted to by the Federal Government to prt or 
and p rhaps distress lhe resignation of the ‘ ector 1 { t 
if his place were left vacant bring about these 1 rsory 
tion of our commercial regulation chew 
tion one illustratiot The Beacor ig d lig ( 
coast are property and if the Act of nt 
their MMMM the discharge of their ordinat til that 
question of proprietorship 1s sett they w g 
2. The postal regulations I] Post Master l that t 
()rdinat at Secessior mce ssed ane not ; 
nicated to Congress | no right individu ; , 
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ever there are Post Masters to re i el | 
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ifficulties 
other 


ver honour. | 


fully empowered to « 


ich as public 


at the Ordinance should state 


le execution of its provisions 
officers holding Commissio1 
davs to settle the accounts 


offices, at which 


(ommiussioners 
The Act of 
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ving firm and while 


denied a disso 1g 

ness the mails could be received, the 

ccounted for and collision thus avoided until th 
ventions in January had placed other States 

ins itself so plainly and forcibly 


dwell upon it especially as I have made this 
than is desirable altho it has seemed to me necessary 
fer until another time such information and views 
and interests here as I wish to 
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quence of the resignation of Ge 
tendered and accepted, I am as a 
those duties which belong to the routine 
appointment of a successor but hop: 
a New Sec of State to 


the honour to be 


\ ery Re spect fully 


Henry TRESCOT 


r written in the midst of 
you may well suppose under the circumstances 


write | 
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fter erv fu nd free discussion in which the question submitted 
<= Nace nee of Secesciaon imn lint, 
within the first week of the session of her Convention there a 
( e p ( ommodating these d whi 
must arise between the tims f her action and the actio} Cros 
i il it { al Uti ic ti¢ 
h sh - compromis« r principles nor nnot 
Nev detailec af ft) rer iInterestine ot tir? 
i | \ resting | itl 
| es | ‘ indicat It was this Chat the State shoul 
her O Secess definitely clearly and irrevocably ce ! 
ing the State « Carolina « of the Union, that then she shou 
ppoimt ( mis ner or Ce missioners to announce to the Gover 
property et t \nd lastly th that in 
] - + \l 
ectors, Post Masters, Treasury a1 
inder the U.S. should be allowe d 
‘ othe. l he ce dered vacated and abolished 
hether this period runs with the time allo 
Ss short not make much difference, 
ete, the officers of e Government are alle 
revenue collected ani 
tion of other Cor 
me position | 
late 1 
etter a longer one 
therefore 
the genera] 
It is proper to state that 
( matic be 
of the Department until the 
entire relieved by a nomit 
on Mor lhave 
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ROOK ANCIEN ISTORY 
The History of Ba r and By H VIN 
Ph.D., Professor in the Universit t berlu lransiat 
edited by TAMES ALEXANDER CRAIG. Ph.D., Profes 
} ‘ ; ] ] 
Languages and Literature in the Univers 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons 1907. Pp. xii, 352 
publication of this little work of Prot r 
‘ ‘ 
somewhat as a surprise at this ti It w first writ 
bution to Helmolt’s I schicl nd pu 9. I 
» 1) r for meror t +} raneclat 
] ] \ 1 ‘ ‘ 
if orrection no ] 
in some respects but so different 1 ther 
secured if the strict chronolog etl foll 
sion of the first section of the |] k there 
valuable Historical Retrospect and Out! which d 
ler’s well knowt1 icumetl bold: nd lit t} 
on the civilization of Assvt ! ‘ sant 
entative of Winckler | 1 ‘ 
it is fr ch fro the nr 4 


work hac en written by the translator, who perhaps would scarcely i 
feel free to make large changes without nsulting the author I may 
perl nture to point out a few places in which readers of the book 
In tl] ount { Sargot I. this statement: “ He records that in 
an expedition ] » lasted fi r three vears he conque red regions le yond 
the ea Ne «¢ not know whether he here refers only to Cyprus, but 
the nqauest w ld appear to have been more far reaching than that.” 
It is? rtain (King, Chronicles icerning Early Bab 
A | 36) that Sargon did not cross the sea of the West at all, but 
rather the s« f the East (Per n Gulf) and so did not reach Cyprus 
or any other far western point he whole of chapter vitr. in the first 
section of the book is now superseded In this chapter Winckler dis 
cusses t called second dynasty of Babylon which, as is now known, 
did not reign in Babylon at all but was contemporaneous with the first 
dynasty ry] makes it necessary to reduce the first dynasty so that, 
for example, Hammurabi instead of being placed at 2267-2213 B. C. 
niust 1 In t down at about 1950 B. ¢ his is a correction of con 
lerable importar nd might have been introduced into the book. I 
ha marked other minor matters which might call for comment in an 
extended not The book has indeed its uses, but I cannot but feel 
that Professor Craig, an able and accurate scholar, would have served 
better the m that he had in view, if he had written an entirely new 
Rovert W. RoGers 
Life in the H fee By Thomas Day Seymour, Hillhous 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Yale U1 
versit New York and London: The Maemillan Compar 
1907 Pp. xvi, 704.) 
M r long surfeit of Homeric theory it is a relief to turn to the 
mpl l or riome;nri lite Here 1s what Wwe mav conhd tly | 1] 
the best book on Homer in the English language; and yet its bibliog 
raphy of a hundred titles does not include Wolf or Lachmann, Nitzsche 
or | (duestior ot rigin whether ethnolos il or literary ery 
sere : | nd the uthor seeks “to set forth with regard to 
Homet arn vy be learned from the noems thet 
ther conrcs At t] uthor’s own attitude towaid 
these questior s defined at some length in the introduction lhe spade 
of Schliemann and his successors having laid bare a sufficient historical 
basis for the Homer storv. “we may believe that Trov was sacked 
about 1200 B. C. by an expedition from Hellas under the leadership of 
; the king of Mvcenae—whatever may have been his name and the cause 
of the war That the names of Ilium and Dardanians are his 
torical seems probable Priam and Hector, t mav be real persons.” 


Life in the Homes 
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f ( n unspecified directio nd “we ne no 
f ( ! fomer himself But the claims of Leukas to 
Imirabl with an evident leaning to 
) I I (on the Tl site of Nestor’s Pylos, which 
Strab rg col g d Doerpfeld is now reported to hay , 
practically settled, he is less pronounced. From this chapter one should 
to those on the Troad and Homeric War which show first-hand 
ot the t oT phy o! 
ihe fion Sa vi simpie ndeed the govern 
vas the king Yet Odvsseus leaves Ithaca twenty years without 
regent, council or assem - bu e people by simply doing what ts 
ght their es get on verv well. So Agamemnon leaves merely 
! stre e for his wite d goes well until the bard is 
‘ \eg 
é rer tine est el 
en € Homer have 
~ 7? ~ by Te ] 
( ‘ 
1 
( 
} 
runkenness occur in the stor nd each with dis 
le nereases the strength ot a wear 
Heeul ssures Hector: and a posset of Pramnian with goats 
nad ] s relis ed } the wounded leech. AY! ichaon. is 
ve j The ritua of barlevcorns is a survival of a 
‘ ! ‘ f cultur ever anvwhere quite outgrown—wit 
t ‘ s 1 hing their corn with oar ind Ruth 


pat ind Robinson ¢ soe ine 

\ eT 1 ‘ 1 es oT ne evi ot id, 
f iustrate the author's handling as we ac 

nle life denictec With nay 

| g g 

oat +1 tine therm, vhers thy 

T ( SeTY ( i! tissincation | ] 
nd far less minute, it sets forth the ma i s of Homeri fe ina 
for oet tine Phe author is ne r wise evond 
vhat is writtet I] is mtent to re is facts out of. rather than into, 


ot ‘ | I 
| T 
? 
1 1 
Vapnio <¢ 
Hepl stus makes yf 
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ory, but the poet was of 1 
1 ‘ 
for notably in richly rror | f 
ther ed from Knoss é \ 
‘ n sculpt \l ‘ 
field of Homeri learning \ne 
st nt may profnt it ‘ e t t 
1371 
a t d keep his oree! ‘ ‘ 
BOOKS OF MEDIE\ \] ANT) VODEFRN EUROPEAN H STORY 
e Entwicklung des | en Stiid nH 
Band I. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1906. Pp. » 3° 
1 present lume thy Greet aft two > 
University ot Berlin proposes to ¢ n 
times to esent Of these tw 
hist survey of evelopme 
iuthor promus¢ an out t 
tions. treated top! 
ihe fhe ot German } 
1 
exp! ted ring the past f 
has ready t his set t 


iterials, technique and design with tl I 
Below, Kuntze, Hallman and ral other 
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S62 
her formidable mass of printed material relating to 
S ] fie f | ! municipal history, as, for example, the adminis 
tration of tl lanseatic cities, and the municipal reforms of Stein. It 
} been Dr. Preuss’s aim not alone to embody within moderate com- 
] s the pith f these comprehensive and detailed studies but to indicate 
the signif of each advance or reaction in municipal evolution, and 
t relat r h ] l move ent to the general po tical or « mom! ten- 
d é fits t lo this end the author has marked off five chrono 
gical per s to each of which a chapter of the volume has been 
llotted | chapters deal su ssively with the beginnings of Ger 
man cit ( stratic t il organization of cities in the Middle 
\ge vitl é attent Hansa; the municipal system during 
tl or natior tism in the seventeenth and eigl teenth 
es t re en t1o1 civic administration during 
nd er tl French Revoluti nd, finally, the development of city 
2 ert ent the German states since the time of Stein 
s throughout comprehensive. concise and suggestive 
ig ggest 
palities, but a careful interpretation emporary 
nic environmen he termed 
ess on the philosophy of German municipal history ry vriter’s 
thorough n ter tf the background of German political and economic 
history | ( led him to give to much of his narrative a distinctly 
v and illuminating interpretation, as well as to place in their proper 
perspective | ly ements which have not always been so placed 
his is espe true of his excellent « ter on the municipal systems 
f the absolutist régime; but it is a salient feature of the volume as a 
hole I at 1 ree ( thi teature t] it ¢g es the book ifs ] t 
ta ] 
While the volu ite, st works of its kind. is entirely unor 
ded with foot-note or bibliographical pparatus, the broad s« De of 
the or’s studv and research. as well as his Aaduslicher Fleiss in con 
dens +} ' < eadah] irrative ire afforded co cing testi- 
1 the x tse] In fact its qualities of proportion, arrangement 
nd style ar t least among the merits of the book. When the work 
"ea ) t w unaoubtediv receive due recognitior as an 
port t n to r knowledge of the subject with which it 


Ry TEREMIAH CurRTIN. With a Fore- 


l {11ST I> I 
vord by 1 ORE Roost (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Compa! 1908. Pp. xxvi, 426.) 


I 


1 the memory of students through his 


iluable studies of the myths and folk-lore of various peoples of 


nations owe him a 


BENNETT MuwnNRO. 

+] 1 ld hile | lich 

the rk e English-speaking 


Curtin: The Mong 
lebt of eratit e tar 
the historical 3 ele i th 
lhe present work, pu 
rive a history of the rise and 1 f Mong ! 
the Mongols is, as President Re It just ! rh f 
‘ f tremendous importance it vor] 
rv to all who would w rstand t t i 
Eastern Europe ”. 
tribe. of Shih-wei 1 ng in t f 7) oe | 
rive! uth ot | Ke balk riter 
enturies erore nen ‘ 
beginning of the thirteent! ‘ 
vith the purely Mongol ones 1 for 
tructior f t] K wares! n Empire. of the oy f maser 
Western Asia and Eastern Eurot 
nation of these phenomenal su the 
small forces the Mong put in tl +] 
Khan and his great nerals. Diet ont 
eevolutionized the art of wat Mongol cam nm OF 
1219, Leon Cahun, a 


) , 
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Sir duction to his exhaustive //istoy j 
lor ¢ rotl entury has given at t ot 
the f \ he collected his history, the authorities to which 
\ | [he list covers twelve pages, Mongol Persian, Arab 
Purl \1 nian and Chinese, contemporary European authors at d 
det t Curt has only made use, so far as I can detect, of 
s ‘ ithorities. much of the best literature on the subject has 
| ntributior Thus I cannot find that any use whatever 
ft idmirable Historia Mongalorum of Friar John of 
Pian di Carpine or of the narrative of a mission to the court of Mangu 
Khat | \ iam of Rubruk 
Notwithstanding the imperfections of this work—for which I repeat 
| do not think Curtin should be held responsible—it contains so much 
that nteresting, it preserve o well in many places the peculiar flavor 
of the Oriental writers from which it has been drawn, and puts before 
the public t nes, at least, of an epic of such wonderful interest 
nd which is so little known to us, that we must be thankful that it has 
seen the light lhe Foreword of President Roosevelt brings out in 
terse and vigorous style the great outlines of Mongol history, it elu 
dates ¢ s work and fixes the attention of the reader on the points 


which best deserve 1 : 
W. W. 


Innocent the Great. An Essay on His Life and Times. By C. 
C. Prrre-Gorpox, B.A. (London and New York: Longmans, 
) 


Green and Company. 1907. Pp. xxiv, 273. 


SINCE it is generally agreed that Innocent III. is the greatest of all 


popes, it is strange that no English biography of him has before ap 
peared lhe author of Jnnocent the Great must therefore be praised 
for undertaking to furnish something for which there is a place It 
Is a pity that his work does not fill the place. 

The essay is an undigested product, 210 pages long, based principally 
on secondary works fo be sure the author has examined original 


he has, for example, compared a manuscript with a printed 


source (pp. Xi-xii), and has thus demonstrated, what is perfectly well 


he Migne texts are inaccurate That neither sources nor 


known, that t 

secondary works were really exploited is patent from the omissions in 

the short list of “chief works” which the author found useful, since 


even such important works as Winkelmann’s Philipp von Schwaben and 


Else Gitschow’'s Jnnocenz III. und England (1904) are not mentioned 


The diction of the book is fairly startling by its affectation. It seems 


as though the author, to quote his words in another connection (p. 108), 
was “thoroughly infected with Francis Bacon’s Eidola Fori,—the strange 
power of words and phrases over the mind We read of “ paparchy ” 


(p. 16), “ sabastocracy (p. 72), “diplarchy” (p. 6). Sultan becomes 


(p. 60); “John Softsword” is preferred to the more com- 


*Soldan ” 


| 

| 
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Pirte-Gordon : Innocent the G 
hi | kl } | 
than King Peter: f 
know! s Le Such dicts 
\ enice (p. 64 nas 
thes’ of Innocent (1 2- 
] \ 17 ‘ 
t Foulques de Neui 
on thi or 10 ) ‘ 
not Sentemher oh ix \2 
irchia, or even 
ine the same man ow 
‘ ercelve 
the mie s \W » Pierleoni w e stat 
ot the e title 12 4 - 
\ 
encumbers the There ar 
x ) Of the eight wel rrans or tte! 
throuch the book none except that of t 1] ‘ , 
relevant \opendin do. not pr 
very brief epitome of the volumino 
attention which Hi matters 
secration, 18 the oas! im the esert t 


— lourish with which 
2 So passed out t this life the Most 
Lor In I rd n the fittv-sixtl ear of His ige, ind the 
nineteer I s Vicegerent upon earth \r l He pore 
\rms _ House of Conti di Segni les, an argent . 


WARD B KREHBII 


| 1 é Tile ci } Trai 
Chlé CHE) IN ee SCHICI a ae 
nm horre Jaymes [1 { J In two 


volumes. Herausgegeben von Dr. Hetnricu FinKxe, Professor 


der Geschichte in Freiburg i. B. (Berlin und Leipzig: Walter 
RKothscl gos GIO: £1 
: y 
\MONG the foremost of that notable group of Catholic scholars whose 
research i I the ] 
edge of the cl ne centuries 


to that first great internat 
Council of ¢ stance \s 

that bod, ve are some ¢ 

veat ago 1 i scale far more comprehensive than that of t g 
standard collection of Hermann von der Hardt. the publication, undet 


bearing upon the proceedings of the council It was while laving undet 
tribute the archives of Europe for this great enterprise that Dr. Fink 
discovered the nishing wealth of those of the crown of \ragon, 
Barcelona I} \ragon, the home, the refuge and the hope of the 
recalcitrant Bene t XIII., should furnish much for the st of t 
council was indeed not strange; but when, in the spring of Igo 
gleaning for that task co nple te, the historian found himself wit ( ire 
upo nds and gave rein to his collector's zeal, he stu 
( i harvest e surprising 

It ] ori of the mediev his rian that his sou S peri 

character as do those af modern his 
tory mie d women across the stage like slidows or stall 
it stiff] he ight the monk, the lady the relate It 
is only when the go sipy reports of the envovs of Venice give flesh and 
blood to the actors in the drama of politics that the pen of a Ranke is 
tempted to interpret it in terms of human purpose and effort But it 
Was precise] ich a series of diplomatic relations, almost comparabl 
to those of the Venetians in f h now revealed 
itself to the astonishe 1 Dr. Finke in the \ragonese archives: and that 


thirteenth 


( rest of kcurope. the archives of 


56060 Review ORNS 
; 
Finke, known especially to students of history by his studies relati 
the title of Acta ¢ iii Constanciensis, of all the extant document 
not alone for the fifteenth century, but from the end of (//i__7 


Finke: Acta Aragonensta 
ereligns were ist beginning to tat 
f Aragon wert I y gathering 
speech and literature nd 1 I l 
I i ea 1TILeT 
i 
is prog 
cT-1tl iw I I 
tio! etore his own i I | i 
in particular, the wedding of his hte 
nine a Hohenstaufen mother at 
nen and ink worthv of a descet 
l i pen 
and an ancestor of t I ng | 
direction of his envoys at the preservat t 
1 KC His diplomat T cs \ 
The earliest fruit of Prot » I 
a ll nted I i cn i ra P 
published in 1902, whi thre ! 1 
i 
rought the Aragon 
character of the por creat ntagonist : 
tl orn terial t he thre 
Bae aniy cleared the ground fot As 
sorourns 1 ) 1 W 
cartas reales dif 
n nad note at +} ; +r 
Snanish scholars. he restrict f 
| ] | 1 + ] 
the wor! d t ira hie t 
linloar renorts +} 1 fret 
hundred pages and 1 
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tor dat r the period preceding the 
‘ t | I 290-1304 few deal with the brief pontif- 
f Pe X the election of Clement V., then c« S 
vide g t o do with the electoral struggle which 
n XXII There follow a couple of hundred 
pages t gy lig e affairs of Germany and of the emperors 
during the g i me: then sixt n those of France se 
' e. \ j f of the second is devoted to the politics 
( | S Sardi hapter to Javme’'s relations with the 
( () thy ot the Yon to state a d 
\rag vith g st to the ecclesiastical life of Aragon 
! while the closing two bring tidings 
f her scl ersi her art, her literatur 
o the whole Professor Finke has prefixed two notable contributions 
Ow ¢ ol hundred pages on Das Urkundenwes unter 
tar « est ount of the gonese chancellery 
! ost as long on Javme'’s diplomatic system 
1 | the s of foreign intelligence Now that this task is 
done, 1 ! ses speedily the completion of his books—both pro 
eeding n the ¢ cil of Constance 
(SEORGE | 
By M ARGAR NI (Manchester: University 
Press. 1907. Pp. vil, 427 
1} teresting record, not merely of a Syrian pilgrim 
oe t f M t ‘ 1 1 of the experiences of an intell gent 
rentler tine f tl Middle \ges two vears Iter thie 
dice er ot \mer It we ld ot ¢c easy to find 1 more graphi 
picture, in old d of ge from Venice to the Levant, or of the 
series, insult nd extor sutferes Christian pilgrims of the 
pe Crusading time, in their dealings with those “ cruel mastiffs and 
raging dog ‘ thre triump!l t Moslems of the Mameluke empire 
Casola’s sense of | or (he finds the Old Man of the Faith in Terusalem 
picturese personagt vorth looking at esides the faith his 
ipacity for taking care of himself (“to fare better, I never left the 
captain “T supported the captain, because even on land, he paid my 
expenses’), | success in escaping mwal-de-mer (“the sea did not upset 
1 stomacl | nv others ill furnish diverting touches to this 
delightful narrative Upon the editing much trouble has been spent; 
vet perl ips the picture we wd have been evet etter 1f the painter had 
taken more pains \ careful revision might have averted some mis- 
takes in detail, infelicities of style and vagaries of printing and punctua- 
tion Thus in the first sentence of note 80 (p. 387), the placing of 
the commas hart ds the sense; on p. 2, Madame de Chitrow is surely 
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) t is. therefor the history of t dc 

r t the « erent peoples and itions oO 
ring the last four | vears, presented wit 
nd tinuity of the subject and with the purpos 
mditions tro which have sprung tl ideas an 

] + } + 
s , writer \\ ) ne can ive th proportion 
~ I i 
subject demands 1 can present a definite point 
» it sistet Manifestly such a history can 
VOTR I -ordination, containing a rapid survey 
ea \merica since the time of Colur s 
'rofessor S fer has tried to accomplish, his work 
th tat af ‘ 
irther nt than the statem«e = 
rt | his troduction. however, resents 
nas It eq hiiml, a motive Which is perhaps the 
suggestive portion of his work Ile has writte 
urpose of educating the German 
+? + ] 


s of Ger in reé ers a truer understanding of th 
' ot history nd a more just conception of the 
mies in the wi rld f to dav 
llow Germans in three important p Letiaus In 
ks that German historical work has become so far 
langer of deteriorating into mere 
vith the fact that German histori il writers t 
I ms a lack of historical insight, comprehet 
In the second place, he believes that the averag 
radi lly wrong n +] iews t] 
fy e present and to ignify the part which 
n the upbuilding of her empire. He reminds his 


a patriotic motive is working an 


ds the German people to the real problems whicl 
eT Ife wishes to show that sir he founding 
new litions have appeared as to demand al 
? T ew and that unless the Gsermans read 
I tl risk of losing their prestige the 
y] © Ch nds his ré iders that the ins 
eoples and that others older than thet 
more highly the sense of national unity rT. 
k to-day in the empire which are weakening the 
t nd thinks that the German peepk atts 1 
eption 1f they believe that they are superior to or 
tions in this particular. To check the cur of 


vored in his work to present a fair-minded and 


nt of the history of modern times He is not 
tt ed the ideal he has set before himself, but if 


| +} + i 
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( interestec when ne ( cs 
re ttemp t refi nd 
ens Prey he book abounds in apt and 
i a some exaggeration To say tl it there 
Retort 101 
ve 111 that f 
( aden te 
Frencl 
(p. 81) that 
Il]. (there were five: two Howards, Brandon, Stafford 
nteresting lectures in the book is the ¢ en 
d State in England and Scotland—which ascribes 
ve the two nations up to the end of the seventeenth 
o the fact that the former was Erastian and _ the 
nd their final union in 1707 to the decline of the 
rise of the latitudinarian and commercial spirit evi 


hv also are chapters tv. and v., in which Pro 
ror to the somewhat revolu 


Henry VIII.s dealings with his parliaments 


nciated in his admirable life of that monarch (pul 
1 again in 1905 )—dealings which he maintains to have 
rannical and corrupt than is usually supposed Some 
rt 

in his earlier works have been considerably modified 
trengthened \ comparison with the methods 7 
reigns, but the net effect of his contention in both 
Those who are interested in the discussion of this 

\ look forward with eagerness to the publication 
rd’s forthcoming work on England, 1547-1603, in 


srs. Hunt and Poole, in which he will have an oppor 


will not leave unimproved, to treat Henrician 


in comparison with those of Elizabeth. 
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Blok: History of the People of the .\ ) 
j f by 
f1isl 
Translated by © \ art 
nd \ 1} } re ( 
ntere y Mr. Hers 
tter are purely matters that neern the t i ¢ 
of justifiable terseness rare 
t in rnetorical \ ( t 1 
+ +} ] 
i I i ppel 
‘ e from 1621 to 1702 . n ret t , 
one map of the North S« ¢ the Eng r . 
tion f the chief event in the nav , ( ’ 
vears of research | ered 1 
OW! na SCC iorea eir rr 9 
Dutch history r written bv fore 
esting era in the « 4 ‘ ‘ 
tween the centralizing a 0 
vinists and Armuinians vas over and t I It ! t 
state and of Rembrandt might 1 
] r sitlir nad +} ¢ tear 
Henry, De Groot and other gt ter or miner! it 
liant panorama of prosperous and hap peoy t 
miss the colossal figures of \\ Barneveldt t 
chapter on the United Netherland n 104 I I { 
ious liberty. vet the Setherlar 
- 
career of lohn \\ it rit 
clearly how much the NKepu rt 
suffered in 1ts origin 
Though this volume treat irg 
pou ical history or the \ ot 
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t r lif Notably is this true in those chay 
prepat or ition wh Wij 
Ve lear d one-half of th f 
\\ IT] : d were Huguenot nd why even to-dav fifty 
per cet | re of the s e stock \ ra ear 
( rint ments the ; tion war, of England's Dutch 
achive OSS d ar of his last vears, the volume closes 
mmere ion and the life of tl 
pt | t ent cent 
Sit t reats of events w 1 are more familiar to t 
land £ 1 1 ‘ 
| 1 
| york s on the w It is especially 
who would know the actual history 
] +} ] +1 ] +} +} 
d lite ir nd of the early New Netherlanders, theit oug! 
] ter 1 } +} 17 + 
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re t Lore sarham’s papers mtains o1 those 
relating to tl period when he was plain ( iptain Middleton (1758 
1787 ( ] rathe ecause it contains letters from celebrated 
the t a tew letters written bv himself Here on 
fine ette t Sir S tterwards Lord Hood, with enclosures 
fre ( Carleton, Digby, Galve (Garaves, Pigot, Prescott, Rod 
ne d | \\ Henr Mhere are letters from Joseph Hunt 
Sir George R ( Sir Charles Douglas, Captain Kempenfelt. Admiral 
Barring d ft ne Captain Walter Young, who is quite unknown 
to f it e intimate relations with Rodney give to his letters 
1 ( econ one tl lume he larger part of the inter- 
est of these letters belongs to the war in American and West Indian 
wate! ring ediately following the American Revolution. 
The letters of \ ng, Rodnev’s flag captain, and of Hood, throw much 
new light campaigt loo well-know1 riticisms of 
Rodnev's t d greed, of his want of rev, deci 1 and self 
rat by Young's criticisms, which are only in 

part ; + net } Ing ittribute to him 
self (pp. 65-66 rt strokes of Rodney's “ genius The Guichen 
nd Re ntest of April 12, 1780 here described (pp. 32 é 
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nd t 11 tration th that 
impressed he proceeds with the enerevy. tl 
ot e Russia State | Sa phase 
' e displaved. It is true, of course, that 
’ \\ e Kuss s elsewhere, were only partially 
plain that she was not guilty, as frequently 
) ‘ g of ben musled as a mse 
uer ng eighteent entury vam on the nature of man and 
! . mpted more than s did 
nd the great led 
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to call halt out of pity for tl 
stor 1 seh ip, both in Europ 
k of this uncritical character should have 
g tl reputati that it enjo to-day 
xp! ef e f 
efore he deceived e | the 
ent for historical redulous 
uuntered in a man of his rep tion, and 
vorse by the lack of all scientific train 
storical criticist rhe temerity with 
k, the brief period of time devoted to 
ous volumes ire almo ble 
ys that his investi iS im the rchives 
undreds of cartons, in a series, he exa 
e; of the thousand or or 1777 
one of the 1 t important for his work 
the 1 se irces, he sed chic ly 
of forei for the most part host 
1 SS of newspapers, he 1 de use o1 
He Set s to ] be una 
5 lies Not only is his do el 
ses | sources in the most unet | 
t talk to hin ut he talked to tl 
references, inexact a garbl t 
solely on a worthless affir of 
t s based upon evidence limited 
lue, a synthesis that knows neither time 
from material drawn ft differs 
leaves out of account such an all import 
irs, these are the defects of Taine 
onstrated by Aulard in over t e hun 
n. One closes the book h eeling 
s critical scholarship and of regret that 
to devote so much of his t t uch 
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i mn ! imen ire little 1 re than men 
0 { ubor member took his seat in the House of 
SOs nd the nw r representatives in -’arlia 
nt 1 vithin Oueen Victor s reign to seventeen lhe work of thi 
ynfort iberalizing England, in regard to religious 
it given 1 tull due: and e Salvation Ari is 
tr ¢] tor ] ] } | ] } ] 
oOniy adoy Wards it V chu 
early eightic he co-operative movement. which ] 
( vd re | trade in the north of England and 
even mentioned; and only three lines are given t 
re ‘ +1) ownership. which durine the an 
Which auring the quee reig 
\ V1 Mmngiand and gave tO eacn 1m 
at enterprising municipal sovernment Limitation 
l | fovernni Ita pac 
os; 1 | \ 
: ¢ th, , ements and developments are of less ount to 
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t O1TS toarey bea nstield an Sali ury ire 
| 
ol King | te the iuthenti met irs of the 
11 rs of t nineteenth century. lor e period 
t ao memoir of Lord Derby is the only on f 
that not she ihe memoirs of Wellington, Peel, Mel 
Das 17 ] | rt 1] ] 
, Russell, A leen, Herbert, Granville, Argyll an 
\ 1 tire period ween ] ind ISO! 
t SO! nl ft these statesmen had serve l as prime 
ste! nit rs nd many more ot men who did not reacl | 
| Concerning Melbourne, Peel, Palmerstor 
| ; : Derby, there is such a flood of new licht o1 | 
v 
‘ t much of the political history of England in th 
Cyvt + wie ministers of the first third of the queen's reict 
enhat v the publication of these lettet 
( 1 ostiliity to Peel and the Tories w 
rrespol th Queen Victoria he deliberately created tl litficult 
trot the Ladies of the Bedchamber that resulted in Peel 
stl 1 1 IS3Q, he he re I 
‘ ‘ stry \s unfolded in ese lette 
é e disere le intrigues in English p ics Of the 
nineteent rv than Me irne’s method of bringing about Peel 
1s But in M S41, Melbourne was again defeated 
e, 1846 Iie was prime minister for five 
pons tor the greatest fiscal re ylutio of tl 
t ¢ of Peel and the Tories—a dread for which Mel 4 
nd in spite of the fact that Melbourn 
sponder te matters with the queen long after he had sed t 
te? quickly won the queen's -onfidence ind esteet 
self in 1899 admitted that she had been in the wrong in the 
I t1o1 n 1839, and the correspondence which passe 
t t nd Peel between 1841 and 1846, in conjunction witl 
f him. cannot fail to strengthen his positior 
) { men of the ueens long reign 
Hansard towers above Melbourne, Palmerston, Russell, Aber 
Palmerston’s fame must suffer as much from «th 
tior t t 1cen's letters as Melbourne's They show him t 
; . principles politician who might just as 
e head oft lorv as ota \ gy a . i 
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lited by Frrepricn ALTHAUS and translated from the second 


made up entirely of letters and memoranda; but ther 


tt tion to them, written by the editors with none of the 
tv that in the past characterized royal memoirs The chapters 
ranged by vears Keach is preceded by a summary of the events of 


ar, written with much care and sufficiently full to meet the needs 
eaders of the Letters; and in addition there are foot-notes 


ver it seemed expedient to elucidate allusions and references in 


xt lhe editing, in a word, is in keeping with the value and 


of the work; and the framework ranks with that of Mo : 
Roman / rials f ferdinand Gregorovwms (1852-13874). 


rman edition by Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamivtron. (Londo 
ell and Sons. 1907. Pp. xxiv, 473.) 


is unfortunate that so interesting a diary as that kept by | 


ring the period which produced his masterpiece, the //istor 
the Middle Ages, should have been so cart 
editer e original German editions of 1892 and 1892, 1n 
1 of 1895 and in this belated English translation 
rf he gt relessness in the spelling of proper names, which 
(;erman editions, has marred in even greater degree 
f Mrs. Hamilton, whose ignorance of historical events in 
lowed her to fall into unpardor e errors of 
; fleet inste of the Neapolitan har f 
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e dé ord, thougn ess degree, 
that of t nd, it might be expected that Gambetta would be made 

in +) + \ 

t et t t present un It 1s manitest tha Hanotaux’s 
persot ration for Gambetta might have led him to treat that 

But the temptation has been resisted Instead 

t her e the constitution Of 1875 as the central theme its 
for tie ! t nauguration Of government under it are traced with 
nunut ! painst ne accuracy Such a topic, as the author remarks 
ft ¢ t importance but extremely difficult to hand On the 
vhole I be 1 doubt that the author has here achi ] Lanidadt 
su I ¢ equally Cal the present reviewer at least, that 
1s es would | en achieved if a differe: irrangs 
ment l been f wed Each of the nine chapters, except one whi 
] 
; t tary on the constitution, 1s devoted to the narration of a 

t ents occurred within fixed subdivisions of the period co 

Act e with this plan it 1s Treque 

\ othe s, especially foreign affairs In cons 

er is often f ed to lose sight of the central theme d 
ri nen so snot period 1s overed 
a? 7 h unity, it would seem altogether better that al 
tter 1 would not be treated so as to show a very direct relat 
+} nt 1 ‘ 1 1 1 1 111 
) I eme, 1f 1t mus e included, shoul e reserved tor 

miter tter t ubrect has been di poser Oo! 

] gener this volume has en mstructed trom published and 
nyt tive known materi Considerable use, however, has 
ni} e of e private papers of Decazes and occasionally those of 

! e tormer enabled the author to furnish an exceedingly 
nteresting and at some points novel account of the war scare of 187% 
two or three positive statements to that effect in 

Ol iT ¢ po SLALCTIICTILS it Cile¢ I 
( ot Decazes, he asserts that Hohenlohe also had shar 

l sp ¢ I ous J s article of May 6, which, by ca ing the 
itte f urope to the danger, did much to avert it Phi v1 
tentiotr \ T needs support trom some ot r source le if ill 
Q ed rove M. Hanotaux’s account of the who iffair 

( ( i there Was a very real danger aesp Hie 
‘ T I I 1 War Was averted principally through the dip 
I t nd the assistance ol \lexander I] inea 
a ( proot that the danger was real. and assun 
mao th, ‘ ter + Ine ] ‘ 1 1.1 

( e dad aisregards the very plausible explana 

LOW In his .emoirs, an account which the author 
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ferres ) s care the history of e Jesuits in 
It will be noted at once that the title as given 
( ed in its connotation, as the scope of the 
t ¢ er the labors of the Jesuits in Canada, so 
n, nor what was done in the Spanish possessions 
er of nes in which Father Hughes's work 
nee ut we are privately informed 

vy be six mes in all lhe volume of text 
entit ith the first few vears of the history 

l pre led with remar ly miplete 

t ris without question a most learned man 
lent Hlis introduction on the s ce irchives 
xceedingly valuable, not only to students 
30 t ose interested in the Jesuits in an 

S ¢ ive and shows that he | nvestigated 
e appreciates the importance of writing 

Seve facsimiles of manuscrip re give! 
Father White It is a curious ing that the 
imile of a letter written in 1606, that of a 
ten some years later and given t Maryland 
er Quirk and that of a lett ittributed to 

d printed in that society's / Pu ut ; 
lat, neither to the reviewer nor Mr. Henry 
ha ‘ experience in reading seventeenth- 
vs it seem likely that they are t penmanship 
t no one of the three is apparently written by 
V¢ of the \ ovage to Maryland In 1034 Maps 
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een Marvlar esults betore their elevation to the episcopate, and seem 
t ’ } litt itticultvy with the order But Marechal was a French 
‘ I ! rt tter his consecration in 1517, troubles arose 
\ ! ted pract lly down to his death in 1828, (he properties of 
t rder | furnished a pension for his predecessors. He demanded 
t the \ larsh Plantation of the Jesuits be given him for his 
t ar the Jesuits refused this demand and also refused to 
r t] n which he insisted, he carried the matter to 
trom the pope in his favor Che Jesuits 
( 1 th this decree for a time and, finally. the society 
n R vy Marechal 200 dollars per quarter during his life. 
t t i that he had done so for himself and his 
r R Cathol \ misunderstanding had arisen. just 
re Mare me to tl ee, about the transfer of ground from the 
new thedral in Baltimore, and a church whicl 
| rough was left unopened for a tin be 
In this struggle between the archbishop and the 
rder, t ndet vhich Father Hughes rightly Is “inter 
| he nest were the antagonists and how bitter was their feel 
1 towards each othe \rchbishop Marechal writes, for example 
ti repti’ : facinoris authores We shall await with 
Father +: tment of. this mtrovers\ concerning 
hl fully printed the terial. BERNARD C. STEINER 
Cu’ J Volume I. By ALAR LLESCAR 
Vit n Itnglish Translation, Notes and \ppendices by W. L 
and an Introduction by H. P. Bic D.Litt 
ront Phe Champlain Societ 1907. Pp. xxi, 331.) 
/ wele france, published in 1609 wit] 
! 612 and 1618, though comprised in six boo] msists 
, 1] vithout any original matter. and sec nd. a 
| by Lesearbot during a vear’s reside 
igh, even though somewhat local. his 
‘ ] 1 nd which embrace the vovage 
oe, Cartier nd the remainder is to appear later 
in t mi \n introduction, by Mr. Biggar, gives briefly 
nd clearly t little that is known of Lescarbot's life. of his personal 
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\ ; neriod prod d no or} 
: foreigt mainly English, Fret 
itt ne ti t they ere t mere imitators but 
Ot an \ ican produ ihe large 
par f Dy ( rk 3 iographical but its chief value consists, a 
reaction which had set i eainst 
turn ran i the s of a superficial and often trivial teleology 
tio! f 1 har nd physiological determinism 
Whi ind affected both believer nd oun 
strong. would | e hen 
of he 
s early per yhnsor 
+} fe vest tt ehind jr +] 
| Kiley has done mple rustice to the 
intial ret vallader Coldet lhe “astonishing system ” 
Samuel Johnson receives a treatmert worthv of his 
t the riddle of that baffling 
c e Nor vhile materialism found its mos 
d Dixon's line Realism first 
1 + +} 11] + + | 17 
re? itself 1 \liddle States from whence it practically over 
, pread 1 conte vith the exception of some of the New Eneland 
Engl: 
tates \y mterectir trirs ot the hi tory this ne riod which Dr 
Riley the come ng influence exerted bv the colleges 
nt th, 
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thes spectc of hi 99 m ¢ 
] | i ind t 
\ e cle with 
orig character and the circumstat 
assed The remainder of the treat 
the hictnr v Vorl \ 
ew rk, New Hampshire and Virginia as royal l 
aq the royal commission of 1677. of the 
rn mies under Sir Fdmund Ay lenc 
tions that followed in Massachusetts New Vor! nad 
section summiarizes the conclusions thus far reached 
terot ; ] +] } ] 
behet that through the Stuart period 
ul policy which aimed to subordinat 
et V1 He states this belief mor utious] 
rmer volume et 1 am not convinced that 1 evidence 
Varrants any ich conclusion. It do not m 
enough to s that the Stuart policy aj; 
tos ed to maintain “ the vereionty 
! g es order that the maximum of advantage 
igh be secured (1 I45) 
0 the policy of William ITI. or of 
(harles rle ] 
I. or Charles I] V’rotessor Osgood 
9 e Restoration policy differed from that of the early Stuarts 
1 on questions of trade and de f ind 
1] t Gates the beginnings of a defi 
nite 1 vit} hot heli shat of 
a elieves th the later Stuarts, whether con- 
| certa ) ples of action that were charac 
e of Charles | \s he further indicates that the 
( plies that some crude tori oft sucl 
I feel sure. on the other har 
sias i 1 oO 
good does, and should date the 
programme much farther than 16-2 
instructions issued to the T-ords 
is merely ret t the terms embodied in the earlier Pave. 
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| infer t ¢ ot the rl 
I I t \ rhe Cems 1 Stuart pe 
t t t r ot that In mes uke Ot ork 
nag Professor Osg¢ d } wit 
I whttully jth the end the reader w ri 
; th lar eT ot olor ster nod with 
; terr na rnestne of the home wath 
"3 system which should promote t 
{ > 17 The Tile Ke tnewr Noule 
‘ r \merica it 1 e ligt 
1 1 
ol chus harter w hie 
‘ Phe « issued to th for 
1 he Sh esburyv Paper ihe tort 
1 \ nt (p. 196, note) 1s a not know1 
I e and e tried in vain to di Ve! ‘ ( 
1 trote oO Osgood refers Qtider thy 
} rit ler rtr lay 1 } ] +] ¢ 
ing a charter ron the sea “intaines 
¢ right an mterests the kino > }’rotessor 
( ] } } 
se ‘ , , for no higher purpose than to furnish fees for 
( elp wishing that in referring to the Cal 
la 
t’rotessor Osgood had no dopted the torm 


Dru Social Life of lirginia 
nie in t IN I 
for ) est rs t t t 
e used “Cal. S. P. Col for t 
} refer +} + that Sur hy rt 14 
2 I i > ) hel i 
| 
t t the m was W i \ \ 
fore nm nlantatior n 1672. nt 
the Lor of Tr (p. 218 } rong it ne t 4 F 
rac Ot 1600600 was ed 
1 he is also wrong in t cing t + + ( , 
rely the taking ove1 he reigt | 
i the functions of the incil of Tr +9 
rs frot Ber v's re 
r eX ‘ the ather } 9 
1 
j } ] ! 
ag 
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f 4 ted Stat md its People from their Earliest 
fo ft t ,olume III. By Etroy Me: 
TI. ‘ 1 my I> 
NEN \ Clevelar Che Burrows Brothers Company 
pal 
perl ered in this the third installment of the Avery his ' 
eventeenth century 174 In 
( IVeIV, iccording as geograpnica or 
i Ce OT I ing 
mater t rit f tori experience. or the motive of mere 
+ | \ 9 +1 eee +1 +1 “sts 
cs ' can ¢ s of the time, the British 
; ; ; its econon vell as in its political aspects. the 
: ( e career of e French in Canada 
elias : , ttains the standard set bv its predecessors in the 
rt of t el Its merits in these respects, when added to the 
omnis , +} uthor and publisher in providine for the sub 
i ‘ Ss written, make any. allusion ) S Tauits 
means of suggesting improvements that 1 enable 
the rk to 1 tain its position of superiority as a popular history 
i the United States 
ne W read with care each of the three volumes e veneral 
impr 1 it that so long as Dr. Avery sticks to the path of purely 
political histor is narrative 1 irly safe, but that when he swerves 
t SOT ic interpretation, social psychology, or rhetor 
1 ‘ e€ 1s oO attord the criti 1 Tair mark tor a shatt 
In tl nsideration the author appears to have dis 
( red rowit lesire on the part of many Americans of culture 
f ntor t neerning tl social and economic history of their 
i tor his knowledge’, he adds, “ has not been without effect 
tet herewith submitted (p. Vill) If the application | 
of t ! n question was intended to be a sovereign specific 
for tl ist Iments that afflict the usual mode of treating what is 
poy t vrong called “the neglected period of American 
1 ane +1 y r onlv wishes that the effect had been 1 re marked 
Wpor f many of e paragraphs, and sometimes 
hess. toinit the thrilling genealogy of David. The idea that 
1 our esto nveve 
rt ] ] 1,] | ‘ +} ¢ \ 1.4 
s the fa Irs. Bradstreet “ was 
1? ‘ ] ] 1 47 ¢ 1 ¢ 
reatise printed in America 
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\ ] member of the Irish Par] 
Dr ] Austrian physician and scientist Of 
li rrespondet with Lord Kames, Sir \W m Het 
¢ Is viy now » 
tt rch for manuscript material Mr. Smyth has lded 
It tantial iner f the Frankliniana hitherto available 
\ rding to Mr. Smyth, the edition before us comprises three hundred 
Sparl I gel v editions al l I] of indubitabl authenticit 
Chief amor the new items are the “ Dogood Papers”, Franklin's 
ne t \ fing and ( rant ome cl ter 
Poor R d's Almanac; a number of letters and articles relating to t 
St p Act, written to London ne Wspapers in 1765 and 1766, together 
wit! report of Pitt’s speech of January 14, 1766, against tl t: and 
1 portion t the ntertaining correspondence between Frankly nd 
Madame Brillon, not heretofore printed 
he omi ! tf documents touches in part the simpl question of 
fact, and in part the question of hi torical method Mr. Smyth omit 
+] of Trad published it 1774, because wat 1 
Frankly but (;,eorge Whatley (In Government, written by Toh 
Webb nd A True State of thi Proceedings in the Parliament of 
(sreat Britain. t] work of Arthur Lee The Historical Review «of 
Pennsvlivat mmonly scribed to Franklin and doubtless inspired 
hi but tl ithorship§ of which w is expressly disclaim 
Franklin 11 letter to Hume, i Iso left out The so-called Cat 
Pamphlet tl ther hand, the joint work of Franklin and Richard 
lackson, is properly retained because of the editor's inability to dis 
riminate tl hares of the two authors The numerous illustrations 
vhich the hort paragraphs of the Pen) svlzania Gaxctt 
! ma ftord of Franklin's coarse humor and vulgarity have not been 
reprod l, and the letter to the Academy of Brussels is omitted for the 
sal ! net gh it must be admitted tl it this process of expurgation 
whil ng to the safety of Mr. Smvth’s pages for the unwary 
show ft rtectly the real Franklin that was In the case of certain : 
nee riting ranklin, the editor takes more debatable eround 
+] pre s to Poor Richard's Almana which relate to 
+] kine of wit +] ppearance of the planets and Middleton’s - 
" f lif the region of Hudson's Bay. are omitted from the eries 
witl t explanation It] gh the editor takes special pride in the 
a valuable feature of his editian 
\ grout f Or Ver Self Denial 
On Discoveries. the Waste of 174 


Smyth: Writings of Benzja 
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nklit Vriting ove! vicler field 
of vy other American publi 
} nvil neo + 
\ iT) appron ite 
\ 
\\ MacDonaLp 
i i ‘ 
: \ | LARKS New York: D 
f Baneroft de ng with the subject. this jc the 
‘ nvestigation of these ty ritical decades , 
th, | ] ranidl ] 
as accumulating source 
( | ITCNeENSIVE than the pian of recent 
, +t rhs ook before us is not without merit 
Tile) ifs. is ] vit } ] ] 
es rie Of scirentin researcn and oOmpositior 
volumes comprising some 650,000 words 
oe e filled by the two corresponding number 
( ( d greatly to deepen or to clarif 
adequate ise of the available materials 
ibliography of the More Important Works Consulted 
‘ +1 1 
K rT Of Memoirs orre 
| nd otten these have been studied 
| a Nes he Cre } Ss 
Donne's Correspondes t G 
the ( nton-Cornw llis ( resho na 
CS] 1 S¢ 
newspapers have heen dilic ntlv exploited ()ther 
while s etimes. in the case of Horace | 
ind 
fhe monographs of modern British scholar 
nor nd but limited aequaintat vith tl t 
la juaIn \\ l ( is 
rature preserved in British libraries is disclosed i 
4 i S negiec ot the American 1 terials 
Lassachttu Kec ras, t ( 
\ ,ork Historical Societies Force 
park s at nden the works of 
and ms; but this virtuall 
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Hie 


} ter | 
Conan thes rds 
I tere i | ol deere he 
ple. vigor A enter 
r of extt ts tre oures vill pro 
t the Vant re would h bee 1 tar 
ted modern syste of « tiot 
he Oregon Pioneer Association and of the 
et Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark 
301 
trongly of the character of a memorial. It 
ered on Ni Davy obser ed it the 
on October 6. 1907 Che subject extolled 
f Scotch-Irish antecedents. He was 


r, when that company was merged in the 
s transferred to the manage nt of the 


rs west of the Rocky Mountains He cor 


rit e “old Oregon country” during the 
f “joint occupation”. Nevertheless, he 
the “ Father of Oregon referring to the 
leveloped into an American commonwealth 
f fine administrative ability to conduct so 
of “ The Great Company” throughout the 
period of disputed sovereignty. His predi- 


itutions and society must have been exceed- 


turn to Oregon City, an isolated frontier 


g 
( rter of a century nearly as the master 
t Fort Vancouver. But the transcendently 
ghlin’s character shines in the measure and 
d, during the early forties mainly, toward 
te pioneers coming across the pl from 
t the pproach of winter were just 
eration and thronged at the ¢ of 
| e to wrest Ores f 
l he ft clothed and sheltered all who 
nt « free cor 1 bear them safel 
f their journe Suffering w 
‘ | ference te e needs of these 
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Pit j n two 
brigadicr-Caener 
oT WI 1 red by pos 
oft ort seven wl] ricsic 
rt remo rf) presi ot 
tundament \ storm of oblo 
er he rad Is who were lar \ thre 
t ectiol e died before t loud that 
ers ( Cl rs id 
{ lone to h ory by the verdict tor 
tration t President Grant was hardly ende: re 
i q n ove 
+ 
I ot \ d take 
t forms ft popular gover ‘ her 
t in every hot Itest 
( rey ] 
genera ae das the 
t e saver 
t-« 
tit T te re cle ed 7? 
hrown into the thaie 
ost 
f 
t ? ners +} 
e Ar God ¢ f r sonc Three of the d 
t ] } ] } - | 
ere ) ‘ ] roke dow e was ed 
his regret and sorrow noe OT 
\ hac t ittered his o she t 
g sli 
ded, but served and fought in twenty batt] ] 
t ( 1 ent of one ot them to anv office 
\\ 
\\ essende was altogether too much of a stat in to 
ong ra ism of those times tatigable 
: I ng measures of legislation s ability 
ting t on the floor had won fi he front 
he e the target POWS of 
e ext t he would not vo the 
Of the readmission of the Southern states 
~ 17 
1 was \ two men 
] + 1 
. ind mental 
eV d him 
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i i? i? i \\ NG \l ecrican 
Cs Philadelphia and Londo Georo \ 
107 p. 3 
Ol \ vias Americ; 
Cs O u \n rl inl 
1 in ft , ' y the one upon whom his 
have falle: Sumnathet; s the 
f ro problet Ss viewed as ne 
ra ‘ ) Of ead 
] | n ain tl ] ] ] 
| +1 } + ] 
It e entire sixteen chapters no adverse mnment of 
Douglass Was uli Of ( 
nl i brief bibliography of twet know? 
\ Or the na W 
\ nercot 1 det t \ 
) ; t 191 ta ] is ree? 
1 rot pter (1X ned col 
‘ rtant4 ’ yor] ] 
| ‘ ~ ( Caing 


Latan lizerica a tiorlad 
tiol p. 94, ©, 303 
If 
Harr. Volume XXA\ 
nd Brothers 
1900 O4 
er Dp. 319) that 
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Ippi 
san 907, demonstrated its succes 
() 1, ] 99029 cattine nt +} \ 
rer rl fy fr rror ] 
82 that cue nference f 1907 did not far 1] 
~ resnect o the fore? lleetior 
wil P ois f Great Britain as outlined in Lord Pal] ret 
r dispatch of 1848. 1 ight give rise te micconcentins 
cant enin al d by the United Stat, t the Hacne Cn 
_ f 1899 and 1907 is not sufficiently emnhacjzed 
ns seven mat nda g index Fee 
President McKinley 
Auos S H 
.olume XXVJI Vat Ideals Hist ced 
\LBerT Busunece Harr, LL.D... Professor 
f History in Harvard Universit New York and Lond 
Harper and Brothers. 1907. Pp. xvi. gor 
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5 ; t i? i ] [ Vi ( 
te a col nittee of the Association of American 
Law S ;. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 100 
/ 
| re Sergeant Maynard “had such a relish of 
tha carried one 1n his coach to divert him in 
bor ny medv. rresent-day readers 
ft ! : | er I of our law, and indeed all who 
mtu for one re n or anothet to the inviting but still partially 
. , i Enel nd America’s leg l past. will welcome 
Al <imerican Legal Histo lhey wi 
et not alone because of their diverting qualiti 
f ning, guiding and insp g qualiti 
! pirit of the r-hbooks are in them, and so too are som 
1 hapter on Anglo-A1 rican legal develop: ent and to re 
pul t n orderly tor nd convenient compas (hapters tron 
ndard rl n legal history—such as those of Pollock and Maitland 
\ rt mes ivé Ce! 1! waded o1 Where the fr ex 
] 1 ld left certain topics or periods, owing to lack of 
lable pet 1 material, imperfectly discussed or not discussed at 
s been to supplement, rather than to supplant. existing 
tr t story ihe present collection contain however 
I : n public law such tonics as the histor. oft municipal corpor 
: nstituty aw being reserved tor a possible later series 
a ntains ess ceiving general surveys, while volumes I] 
| ess is v oft pa ir topics of law 
+} | at nNtracte tart property marriaes eanit 
and lhe twenty essays of volume I. are arranged 
rT, tec ta the period he fore the rman Conquest 
1 I Protessot tland’s Prologue to a History of English 
Law round tor moment at the world in which our English 
vs he world of Roman, Canon ani 
Mr. Edy lenks S Wevelopment of Teutonic Law 
me stor both essavs discuss \nglo Saxon law ut 
ro KS nglish Law etore the Norman Conquest 
jit 
the r statement Part 11. is devoted to the period 
trom t ( nquest te the eight enth century and its sevel 
eSSa\ wing: Ihe Centralization of Norman Justice under 
Henr Mrs. John Richard Green: Edy 1] th Enclis} 
. istiniat Ir, tdward Jenks: Eng 1 Law and the Renaissance. | 
r Maitland; Roman Law Influence in Chancery. Church 
° 


Rei Va / / 
tol { the Canon 
‘ bv Mr. R. R ! 
! Mr. brvee « the ex] ! rel 
\l Jay und Mr tel \ 
Chancellor Kent describi 
Librerza Gene 
1) ) 
Rizal nad t} vhole he ¢ et 
Wonderful to relate, her 
ae OF, VI 1 I T 
that offered in fragment Retay n ft ' \ 
oddly-n 1, ibliogr 
x tee I 


LET 
OF 
¢ t piece Of work Senor Retar is done as 
| d i his political writings o1 e Philippines 
Spanish fondness for superfluous rhetoric 
k ‘ ing its bulk with much dat purely 
e preaching but the new, emanci 
t b unde the ‘ \ 
- nD Before 1808. Reta; nen 
eral one : lc tea 
eeds to be on his guare inst une ex 
i i i ata Case ] rt 
v indispensable for one who would study th 
rm propaganda from about 1880 to 1806 T 
i i i i i UC i us it rl 
ply becau f rich 
\ Riz scarce aVallabit 
yroduced in p or in whole extracts from his diary 
len Madrid (most interesting document 
of Mr. Edward | \ver, of Chicago) are among 
d documents which are unique in their biographical 
naracte or this re larkKabie (Other docu 
ring forth tor the first time facts as to Rizal's life i 
‘ a : oO fils rial in Wecember, 1896, that have 
! t nly a few ihe statutes of the Liga Filipina 
t of prime importance for Spanish-Philippit polit 
¢ all As oh 
i i «al s¢ iy il ti 4 i ract T i Ose 
r ct people re re inclined to thinl 
| i i « i 
~ 
| lat lave 1! consequence beet overt’ ted 
| ‘ ew \mericans who nave reac nis pout il 
in their fu nish texte 
} rseione + thy first novel that have 
: | ! d Dut t more one comes to know of 
is t greater he grow etore one. not so 


VWinor Notice 
rt linor iI] 
t 1 from t] roll ; etter ‘ 
which records 1 u to rrect 
nal t | \ lime rr 
ind of Menendez P recent edition of 
\ \ 


to 


I> 
XN 
nt 
( 
( 
( 
to 
een 
histo 


t \ h the er relations of 
t rl (Chane mtinues ] paper of the 
+} vy of Ge re dc th of 
| €1 ount of The Norther1 Treaties of 
thie 1 ) minary negotiatior Phe dis 1s 
f the paper is briefly reported rhe 
Longden 1 vs the contents of “ The Diaries (Home 
sir J Isham, 1704-1735 Sir Justinian was 
tine rs 1704-1707 and 1718-1719, and met many 
2 t rank he Home Journals cover the eriod 1708 
the country and in London. Dr 
1 On a Contemporary Drawine of the 


t the sentences the col tne 
s 
t ] t 


md Cu »f the Constitution By Sir Will R. Anso1 
I... Warden of All Souls College, Oxford. In three volumes 
P The Cr (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1907, pp 
ef edit f part two of Sir Wil » Ansor La 
} he Constit n appeared in 1892, the second in 1896 
the vol s to b divided Phe present stall 
t four of the ten chapters of the original vé pre 
t sposed order, which th thor now prefet he Pre 
t Crown, the ¢ nceils of the Crown, the Depart 


The new editi the result 

let vork} the former materi that there I 

1 nee has not l nn vcle Phe an nt 

] rial i be sl V1 Vy the statemel! that what o 1 

edition upies 270 pages tl resen 

he e of treatment in the original edition, differing tron 

ther treat pon the English nstitution, was largely 

third edition the imount of iterial hi 

eased, especially respect to the pages on the earlier 

government. In respect to later times much use has 

IT t letters of Queen Victoria and of other recent books 

strations 1ro the practices o! the last few vear have 

t for many that figure in earlier editions. The book 

. for the subjects which this volume treats, the most useful 
| ts f | ich t tises 

le 1) para el Estudio de la Historia de Aragon 

wnentos rrespondtientes al Reinado de Sai » Ramirez 
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Burning of Brighton in the Time of Henry VIII”, and Mr. Hubert Hall 
(y 1) 
Ai 
| the Aiinictes , the Crown. the Title to the Crown and 
nd ann | 
cashed 
een su 
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34 of Books 
va \dl (London, Oxford Univer 
) 4 SO fie lt é benjamin 
] mong the record ot medieval 
studel I he history 
( 1 oO the tudent ot the Crusades 
| \dler’s dates ompare his discussion of 
exter nm of Nay | 
\ I ( 
¢t¢ ller Isl } 
yin Syria, bagdad and | t 
I> ot phy ( intre ct MT) \ 
e Ashers edition (2 volume 1540, 1841) i 
he othe was based on the printed editioy { 
pri ot 
a single manuscript t ie 
Mr. lowever, wa fortunate enough to 
, ind examine three complet 
ge tragments hbelor ging to two other MSS’ hie 
t these « iments 1s the present critical text. ¢] 
s used the manuscript belonging to the Britis] 
Mu 
I eing ed in all cases Mr. Adler has added 
. ) t the Hiebrew text and to the translation the retere! 
i « Cl 
e indica l 
c ‘ | ew and T Eng h text The six f 
ul manuscripts to the use ness of 
I ( ne ot 
] ladir ] 
owing Salad conquests, 1187-1190. Th 
i Vv numerous notes i 
1 e Itng nd 
c Dt ‘ uable bot to th wl ‘ \sher 
} f:urof Archibald 
\\ \ ] ‘ 4 \ rl | ] 
IN York, Houg Mifflin and 
ction e et 
( KR OT | Iropean history 1 
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Herd 1907, pp. xl vii, 79 id 
ef ved the first with surprising closeness 
ger period covered 1 slight] yreater its 
( me el us and thorough one: its ton las, shows 
( rg Poy \drian VI., scholar and reformer. w is, to 
gre er caeores ill predecessors, pope atter Dr, Pastor 


tr 
hy eals with the pontificate t Clement 
ponti self, though to his shiftin nd haggling 
rile the dicr of tl] church, he can show both con 
| appre ti it the heretics, though treated wit] 
] ring, reé mm) telligibl Vet it is but fair to add 
vor ermits no very minute handling \ sing 
ae nares te the whole story of the Lutheran hist 
] t |’ ‘ \drian to the so-called = re ligious pe e Oo! 
t 522 \r er, slightly shorter, narrates the ] nglish 
| than a score I pages suffices for the 
er S d mong the Swiss and in the Romani 
he Ar ptist tists one hears as yet nothing at all 
lent satisfactior that in his closing ch ipter, a longer one 
to the heg nnings oft the Catholt Re formation” 
x of dk ents completes the volume 
GEORGI ® Br RR 
Port) Offentiiga Samlingar, utgifna under Medverkan 


Drottnin 


riska Samfundet Af N. rg 


asatids (Stockholm, Hasse \\ lullberg, 1907, 
69 and 100 plates.) These are the first two volumes ina 
f six volumes quarto, in which. if sufficient subscrip 


ler to continue, he will present a selection of 


mportant Swedish portraits pre 
first volume contains 1 


portraits from 
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t t rt rt ] ‘ uments Vil 
Hlollar vhich 1s taken from t ew 
( n of 1729, are reprinted from the xth edition of 1717 It i 
reore = not present th nnotated MS. of the 
LEW \\ 3236 ‘ 
for tio1 ! nd other drawings of Dampier are 
i il y 
For but few of them ar thoritis 
r uses of tl tern other part of the 
the Orient It is sor hat imaccurate to speak of 
« $40) I i t il \ Wi 
t the meteorological laboratory at Manila that 
t Later nolog research reduces the number of tribes i 
| Hppines ihe jesul aid goo 
lit nao 1 nee thev were not trained ‘ethne 
| ere } f twenty-four dictinct tri 
e ones ologues mav he \loro 
ettled in northern Mindanao at tl 
I ( sed \ ( 
t vas I carner date Mar ot the geogra 
CT i) il ] is ] 
4 ryt > 
JAMES ALEXANDER Ropertson 
Hea }oung Diplomatist and Soldier dip 
Va { by Countess Gunther Grében ( New 
yor ‘ Company )O7, pp. Xxiv, 296.) Ralph Heatheote 
S2-1854 t n of nunister plenipotentiary of George ITI 
t t rt f Bonn and Cas llis mother, to whom these letters 
re ; 1 n .\lsatian baroness, Antoinette de Wolte1 \fter 
P p th of father in 1801 he he the appointment of secretary of 
é ) ( Cl tor \ rs betore the dismissal of the 
B mit e behest of Napoleon in February. 
entered 1 Having served for a time 
r | rd ( ¢] rt in < tland nil 4 penhagen. he was sent to the 
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Ihed the ILgyptians t meer 
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‘ ert getting, Keeping or spending wealt 
ner roa ent earer perception of. the natural 
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( . Office: but henceforth 
| \ustralia public opinion 
onial uste ut towar 
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South Wales, under the 
- 
d itself to a policy of tederation 
\ustra i ipproved the 
1 
wever, wanting real streng 
es was bandoned pre ently by 
ence vy Victoria In 1861 tl 
empty f vovernor-gener 
Sydney nd the othe? 
\ s work is a 
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to b pet S too exhaustive tr 
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19 9 of 
\ bunt red er Ily 
: In that vear 
‘ Pat nfluence of 
\ 
~ it | 
r eal 
ranslated by Katharine Prescott Wormeles 
Vorl fought lite Company 190 pp 
( ist f translati few passages from the J} 
j 1 1 1 vhich fill te les 1n 
tective tories he selections have evidently been ac with an 
the pictures an) ME ators 
ough ther frequ Louis Philipp. 
na t Tt t \ eT than as pegs 
tot Phere e tl rough Its pages certain alleged important per 
it their identit s iled under tantalizing anonymity, notably 
| who inder the Second Empire, rose “to a pinnacle ot 
power’ nad | Prussient Prussian spy of whom it ts asserted 
on page 208 that the harm ( id to the empire was “ incalculable 
ntributing larg n the end “to the declaration of the Prussian war 
On pave 200 it tated that Tl revolution of 
\gain tl adequate treat 
the Priss r neellor ¢ the 
\ls vher PET hithert as at 
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ssages tinct RR 
rom Countess Cesar Ca (n 
par f De La 
‘ ) La 
proper Mec te ich eere love 
Ley rdit rv pre tution to ver ctatar mnt 
On page 146 he savs: “ 
| ror enamired 4] Kine: What } 
i l a Of ( NIng Wi il aone 
‘ thee ctrarr is pure 4 
‘ 
Ss h ( ir tells \J. d Az t t the 
| Azeg n 
itl ( essed Na Very quest n to him 
hing aginary ibout it. 
ff the authorities, makes much of 
Imma OOKs, and of Bent’s Garibaldi and 
I rto w M discloses the state ot 
material which he seems not to h 
r three quotations from the ond hut ¢ 
nee k these up for himself 
i lu t Balh Reading s book 
l "WI Hots author does not possess with its 
| re \ g f | est historical methods; and with its bluff 
rg I A HIG Wilichh Nas aiready een Well explored we 
irs i ss whether wett “re ter 7 
I whether jowe >» College Nas greater need of 
uy i nis y Or in the elements ot ethics 
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~ tc exces for the 
1 
respect te etenecc ne spect to 
() ‘ roe ritecic resent 
the eT nee the whole not et 1 t 
the ol f 7327 items 
nd are + Ss sort. entries rene iting tit re 
ntents af lhe two thousa temic 
1,1 ] +1 
ne nor pages The searcher dos 
t e looks for the ( h 
for the ‘ hat the Ooranher nt for 
y e shown by an examp Mr 
> 1 1 1 
tee Sut that he eT WS 
renceres 18 ] 

1625-1 } rt Neill editor ot Nteot Papers 
oneore I) 74 the first of a series of fe mes 
ne t states in probate from the earliest 

1 Vise ne CT 1D c\ t 
wit tote nel tow? paper he four 
f ye rds +1 etter-press nad boy neo ll 
constitute v XXXI.-XXXIV. of the general series. To th pro 
rovince of New Hampshire is added i: hrono 
1 ¢ es of iriners d of othe ot 
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Reviews of Book 
( LwwTrary I Tl 
lint rary The ( 
f 537 pages, has laid all student oA 
By C. Ochiltre lanal 
\ cr] te ] story N i tia pri I 
ges are the best parts 
for ty lar ¢ lers nad ta 199 1 
r index \ lictc of errata are 
H. P 
nial Capita By Lyon Gardiner Tvles 
) nt t tl ll f Will | 
Meg William and Mary. (Richmond 
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652 
tior ther ful pany the journals histor 
Irg 
\ ne s put ww ree 
t ns le relegates his documents t 1 | 
. king earnes but his d ] 
trating ¢ hictor Prey I7=<N to 1761 vith « eX 
! eteness res of document the 
torectis loecwy Ihe ] hye 
that th, be combined wit] ll other of t 
| 1 \] r, | ) ( 1 t University Studi n His 
i \ II] 2 (Ne York al 
Qo7, S2 metho nd usetul study, though the author makes 
reading of t elopment of ir chief colonial legislature. whos« 
icit He s no Vs 0 p 
‘ ference in prohativ. alue between his offx 
ter Hening the jour? ind suc} books as loote's Sketches 
] 4 
His ( 
I> ree Morgat Philade 
g lelphia, 
907, pp. Xi, 492.) Whoever looks under the 
; Patrick Henry for a biography of detractior will be 

rgan s OONn IS Wwritter With the warmth 
‘ netor that other world ind isolated 
eal thy thor of the book in ] nd has not dealt merely n 

ire Os Livie ind ney ire 

Not only so, M Morgan has travelled Vir 

© grapher oug oO do; he has interviewed people 
Virginia Governor”: he has been 
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O56 OF DOORS 
/ ! it Days on the Hudson River By D Lear Buck 
Grafton Histor Series, edited by Henry R. Stiles. A.M 
| ) \ Tr I {ural i Tess pp. IN ! sa 
‘ » had the benefit of ne xperien 
vith tl vhich he describe nd his tamily has et ved unusual 
erst e W in ip 
ret mt ot the ] k referet t he rl } irdly 
italogue of the ships \iter describing Fultor 
river 1 ratior He recounts the gradual evolution from the primitiy 
teas apical le gives miscellaneous data relating to the monopoly of traft 
propectec memorials \n appendix follows ontaming t ) 
early ete at advertising and a list of prominent Hudson River steat 
keep th the text 
\ () Te he wife of Fu ed to 
is Harriett n pag as Harriet Kosciusl ile 
ited 1 l nited States ir 1817 and sever l vear later 22) 
is he n the former vear; his visit, in fact. was in 1797. On the 
sas pag kson’s military service was in 1813 and later, not in 1812 
Qin page 38, it is written that Fitch had “died or left tl stat 
rather rious statement Hudson entered New York Bav not August 
2 (p. 114 mut September 2 
his litthke volume furnishes pleasant reading and will prove isetul 
‘ how shee 1:4 | itt 
wok OF retet e tor particular phases of the local lite of whi it treats 
EpMuND K. ALDEN 
C/ By David Homer Bates ( New 
York, The Century Company, 1907, pp. vill, 432.) General interest in 
this book is likely to be aroused by the two introductory statements that 
during t Civil War the President spent more of his waking hours it 
the War Department telegraph office than in anv other place. except the 
White H ‘ nd that “outside the members of his binet and his 
private ecretarw none were brought into closer or mor confidential 
re rons vith Lincoln than he cipher-operators he vriter 
ilrawn not only upon his “ war diary ind his own recollections, but 
ilso upon the recollections of his three fellow operators, Tinker, Chand 
ler and Eckert It is disappointing to find, however. that much of thi 
mater S already found its wavy into print, in ne fort ’ nother 
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\ ! in Colorado t i 
Vark, New Mexico tie 
ne t esta definite 1) 
1 
(jrof pp. xi $24.) This is in interesti tor. 
v Enelar ed in large part on the tow: 
me. espect as in the present ‘ nealogy 
roi itions of this character example 
Mstorians must turn tor material which will 
9 : nanan f the ife of the neon \ little less than half 
, | ¢ of the first eight chapters. deals with the histor 
venteenth and eighteenth centuries. and was 
WV Hla Leonard ( hapter vr.. on the life of the people 
sincous ntury, is particularly good Road-making. fisheries 
1 urcl re some oft the topics d issed 
in great detail. of the chur 
S pt t ( pter XI., on maritime and other industries. gives 
g Int Of shipburlding—tor the most part the building 
e e1ghtec 1 and eariv nineteenth nturies 
° ( ‘ oft interes ist (pp. 363-366) of maxi 
| . the selectmen and committee of the town 
2, pursuant to the Massachusetts statute entitled 
4 , nt Wananal: nd - 4 ] } } 
\lonopolies Oppression Che list. which is 
the t 1 ‘ords gives 1 prices for retables 
oT t< hardware vages m various trades r 
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(,cenera 
™m 
1 witl } tor 
e histori 
[he first number OT 
Hughes, p] 104), a 
ott ] ~ t\ 
volume of procet ling 
Mr. R. R. Marett on e | 
on the Sociological View of [11 | 
in oF the eal riai co 
I / 4 | | 
] } lr ‘ | eX rat wt 
aunhhched } thner HH 
1 } Denitr ‘ 
tomrat ! ] the Pri hu ! 
publish ring ity 
ke t Paris. | in preparatior n eight 
toe and af Darras and the ‘ 
NO ( i 1Ot 
teat arall ‘ narrated 4 tre 
re (tart R. 
nd will be follows vy the fiftl La Kel I 
\bhe | » i? / 
] } ty \ 
Renziger. pp. 1X, 224) Nas ( 
of the church of Ingland 
the (ures ( urchn ala e 
\ collection of data 1 
the leading religions ot 
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guages from 1894 to 1906, Miss V. Palmgret 

t nd Le P 

reviewed in our October 

\l 
‘ ( } Dr 1) k + 
: the present character of civilization T 

Huntington's e. The Pu fea (Rostor 

nd 1 nd between changt f 
her nteresting and well-writte dArecc 
Prof E. P. Cheyney, entitled “ What is History? 

shing in the series of “ Antiquarvy’s Books 
Net! e on k-Lore as an Histor 

Professor C. H rth is writing introduction t translation of 
Geschichisuntervicht which Mr. Blackwell of Oxford 

publishir 

The | ridge Universitv Press will publish a volume by Professor 
Foster W s and Curricula, chiefl Eneglis 
ee ‘ ning mater istrative of the period from 1500 to 
620 \not work vy the same uthor on the Theory and Practice 

Educa he I Century will appear in the Cambridge 
eries of “*( ributions t History of [Education in Medieval a1 

Professor NX. M. Trenholme of the University of Missout = 
ind Company have published, 4 Syllabus for the 
] rnd ( nd designed as an aid in the se of Pr 

text. together with his Readings European H 

rtc he Midd] \ves nd The Moder 


4 ty 4 
(nn & nd 94). each part being designed for 
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| I ym part of nenta 
Tra G et sisa D rip n Huistorique 
(tar | O70 ) ota the ser (areek ins, in 
g t f e H East and West, from the e st times 
to the ers war, 479 B. ¢ \n album of plates ympanies 
the \ In this ex ent alt rrehensive work history and 
numist the closest relation 
Nearly half of the ents of the Annual of the British School at 
Athens for t ession 1905-1906 (Macmillan) treats of the topogra 
rcehit ties f Sparta and Laconia Mr Praquair Oo! 
tribute paper on the medi fortresses and churches in Laconia 
There are several articles on Crete, and some of a miscellaneous char 
acter be mentioned the notes from t Sporades 
the dir Mr. Wace. Mr. Hasluck’s reproduction of ul $ 
of Crete and t inople and his list of MSS. in the British Muss¢ 
rel ing yeogt iphy of the Levant 
| Z rth’s Aulturbilder aus GQ) hischen Stad Leipzig 
leubner, 1907, pp. 120), number 131 in the series Aus Natur und Geistes 
‘ gives a re of life in ancient cities based in part upon the most 
recent : \fter a discussion of the nature of the ancient 
I es t I ilue, Ther Pergamon, Priene, Miletus, tl 
of Apollo at Dr 1 and the Greek cities in Egypt are deseril 
\ paper ¢ tled Iho we he Romans? (pp. 44) read \WW. Ridg 
way before the British Academy, has been printed by Frowde. It will 
be ished in the third volume of the Proceedings of the Academy, 
Che fourth e ot Papers the British Sel lat Rome (M 
mill ) nit rticles on the Classical Topography of the Romar 
( pag III., section 1, by T. Ashby (pp. 160); the Goldsmiths of 
Rome under the Papal Authority, their Statutes hitherto discovered 
al { liogray pp. 66 Studies on Roman Historical Reliefs (pp 
<o) by A. J. B. Wace d two shorter papers of which one deals 
the Early Ire \or South Ital 
Phe Macmillan Company have just published Livy, Book J. and 
Sele s fron ks [I.-X.. by Professor Walter Dennison of the 
University of Michigan There is a departure from the usual mode of 
editing La texts in that the annotation emphasizes the historical 
rather than t g matical side, a feature further emphasized by tl 
lusion of rallel references to modern handbooks of Roman history 
Mr. H. Stuart Jones, formerly director of the British School at 
Rome. has w en for the “ Story of the Nations” series a in yn 
lite Re pir / A {70 ( Put ) 
In the Sitsungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 1907, pp. 165-201, 
Professor O. Hirschfeld discusses the Roman milestones of which about 
four thousar re known. In an appendix it is irgued that under 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Oxtord University Press will publish an exhaustive catalogue 
rly 2000 raits in possession of the university 
ges ( ipali of Oxford, ¢ the lines of t catalogues 
tf the three exhibitions of historical portraits already held at Oxford 
Mr. W. R rts will describe the portraits, and Mrs. R. L. Poole will 
1 
shies 
e dete eory relative to the / rmules Rex 
Angloru t Dei Gratia Rex Anglorum (Chantilly, 1907, pp. 13) in the 
1 er % Mr ] H ( Round, whe nas Opposed his con 
eo t e for 1907, The Year B Edward I] 
t¢ ’rofess« ! \\ Maitland will laced in the 
inds of ( f the ( before the end of April For 1908 
he \ ¢ e firs oh e of Select Pleas fair Courts na 
r R - er) he Law Merchant, edited vy Professor 
irles (hr 
Kugene ) vii ng for the Societys f the Histor ot 
France a 1 r d secret letters preserved in the | lon Pub 
Record Office, « o ft 1272 to 1485 and relating to French history 
has p tie lume I les de Diplomat {neolaise 
rd | 1 celui de Henri VII., 1272-1485 (Paris 
(} p gos, pp. 126 h treats of the English chancet ind 
t cert ‘ t es sg icts received bv it, chiefly the letters 
f privy sé | e secret letters The documents printed in_ the 
volume are all drawn from the Privy Seals series'in the Public Record 
Office and have not previously been published 
he Fitz-Patrick lectures delivered by Dr. Norman Moore before 
he Roval College of Physicians of London are being published under 
he title 77) Histo ce Study of Med nein the BB sh Isles (1.o1 
( roy he topics covered are: medical study in London during 
the M \ or he edu n of phvsicians in London in the seven 
teenth centur he histor f the study of clinical medicine in the 


is excellent historv of The Great Pestilence under the title The Black 


Deat f 7248 and 1240 (London, Bell). The same house is publishing 
The Last Abbot of Glastonbury and other essays by the same author. 
A Histo f the fF neolish fer tural Labourer by Dr. W. Hasbach 
of the University of Kiel, has been translated and brought up to date 
vy Miss Rt IN m, and is being published by Messrs. P. S. King. 
H phre l) G este 1 Biography (Constable, pp. xvi 
49 K. H. Vicker exe College, Oxford, now lecturer in 
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ele oT eT \ \ cle i I> was reis ( 
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+ + } ] + \l 
ripti ‘ \ I. I isse’s re de france 
} t ] 
The ree strat no inst e selected for their p 
‘ te torn Tole ture ot ( work 
\ \cademv of S neces s entrusted to the Belgian 
"pe Moris he preparation of a new and critical edition 
of tl vork fift tury church Caesarius of Arles 
t’rote ( Os T t ether nto a vo el 
La 14 Age dapres Ouelgues ralistes 
- + + rl] 
le f ( ( py KIX, 3259 extra Ss Trom ten works 
written in t t t d edited wit sufficient amount of ex 
eT sthonoht 
( ( larly H/ re de la Réunion de Vienne a la 
rai SJ (Crrenoble \ IQO7, pp includes ; nu eT 
of picce of r this subiect 
Felix Digonnet istrator of the Calvet of Avigt has 
eC nt of J / ns des Papes aA 
\ one nan te] the history of 
\ eg ) jeo4 \ 1n K¢ hes 
t t ft Avig nd the county of Venaiss efore the coming 
ot the 0 s tli es of their esidence \vienon and t their 
withdraw escribe det the tory of the construction of 
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} 7) } 
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Par ( le gone thi remark: large number 
t ed ( tion s e tw months age ; 
Ml André Mar Marie Antoinette was 
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The Department of Economics and Sociology in the Carnegie In 
stitution of \Washington reports. the ompletion of a volume on_ the 
State Works Penns mia, by Mr. A. L. Bishop, of one on the 
H } Navid [ ! y Professor | \. Cleveland, of one on the 
HH msportation in the Southern Cotton Belt, to 1861, by | 
Professor Phillips, of one on the of the ition of 
Ocean ¢ | Dr. J. Russell Smith, and of monographs on the 
history of banking in Pennsylvania and in Florida, by Messrs. |. H 
Holdswortl nd 1). Y. Thomas respectively Of Miss Hasse’s index 
to t economic material in state publications the Institution has pub 
lishe | relating to Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and New 
Yor ! relating to Massachusetts and Rhode Island are in press 
| manuseripts recently acquired by the Library of Congress 
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I i i i i Fis 
r nt 1 1 nts print in tl newspapers of the provi ial period 
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rrangement wi ve chronological, and a system 
f refer ‘ ne te the source t ocation of the original print 
tw pr twenty volumes of some five hundred pages 
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i Ctl Wi ] 1 us al 
ist pers t ex. in a single volume, will conclude 
tine I Tr Is tvp cally ittractive and wil he 
trates vit t ! ‘ ot] ications and with portraits 
pp eck, Chaplain ot the third Waldeck 
regis t during it . n the Revolutionary War. has been pu! 
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hed t Americana Gsermanica Press, under the title Philipp Wal 
pp. xm, 146) with anon 
troductior Professor Marion Dexter Learned. The text is printed 
rigi ript copy now possession of ] Rosen 
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( i the Frey Repu 
b> t hy fifty eight vol i! 
\! of the Ministry of Colonies. es 
{ tor ertations presented to the Faculty of Letter 
) mber. was one by M. Pierre Heinricl 
la | is la ( pagnie des Indes, 1717-1731", which may 
t t t ft be printed 
\ paper t the Texas State Historical Association 
for nuary by M Kate M n Rowland on General John Thomsor 
friend of Tex contains much material of valu 
for Xa tor n the thirties. Letters to and from General Masor 
nhidential c t t the Galveston Bay nd Texas Land Cor pany 
re larg quot In the same number of the Ouarterly Charles \W 
kk resent tudyv of “ Texas from the Fall of the Confeder 
to the Beginning t Keconstruction mased largely on official record 
nd newspaper re is also translation, by Mrs. Mattie Austi 
Hatchet f in « \rredondo’s Report of the Battle of tl 
Lug 13 
V tion of documents known as the Austin Papers 
n the pos not the University of Texas, are being arranged, cata 
logur lable for historical reference Phe collectiot 
! t t isand documents of all sorts—letters ree 
g inging 1 
ut 1700 1 
Phe Mississiy Historical Association, rigin ha 
en described r article on the Madison meeting, proposes to hold 
two meetings vear, one in December, in connection with the an 
ting of t \merican Historical Association, the other in June l] 
ing of ! OS will be held at Lake Minnetonka, Minnesot 
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the of recorder of deeds of New Madrid County, Missouri 
has been transferred to the Missouri Historical Society. There ar 
e] r twelve volut s ot ti ‘ mantserints ot th ner 
\ \ inu | the per 
letters, 1 f suits et now having the manuscript 
+] Stat f Missouri ontains the cluding 
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